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HE makers of Maline 
Undervests produce a 
variety of women’s 
underwear to sell at 
popular prices. 





















Their first advertising was con- 
ducted by people who were sup- 
posed to specialize in this particular 
kind of publicity. A considerable 
_sum of money was spent, with such 
poor results that the advertiser 
was almost discouraged. 





Finally, the account came to ad- 
vertising headquarters, and with an 
expenditure of but a few thousands 
of dollars a year,we have begun to 
showsatisfactoryresults in increased 
business. Intelligently planned 
trade work, properly applied, has 
been a factor in this success. 


And now the Maline Mills, of Winston- 
Salem, N. C., are recognized as modest 
but very successful users of space in 
women’s publications, in the interest of 
an article of unquestioned merit, whose 
market is very wide, and the advertising 
of which will continue to widen as the 
possibilities of production are increased. 


N. W. AYER & SON 
Philadelphia 
Boston New York Chicago 





























(This is Advertisement Number Fifty-one of a Series.) 
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Your mind is staggered at the vision 
of nearly 3,000,000 men in a death 
grapple at the French frontier 


Yet that vast total is far exceeded by the 
number of passengers carried daily on the 
Greater New York transportation systems 
under Ward & Gow advertising control. 


3,396,505 
is the average daily traffic on the Subway and 
Elevated lines of New York, the Brooklyn 
Rapid Transit and two minor lines, as re- 
ported by the Public Service Commission. 


What would it mean to your business if 
your product were shown in its true colors 
to this great army of buyers, twenty-four 
hours a day and every day in the week ? 





| WARD & Gow | 


cea iid winch NEW YORK 
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How Du Pont Changed National 
Habit in Four Years 


A Strong Campaign Has Made Dynamite a Mercantile Commodity 


By George Frank Lord 


Agric. Divisions, E. I. du Pont de 
Company, Wilmington, Del. 


Manager, Adv. and Nemours Powder 





[? seems a far cry from the 
discovery of that explosive 
Frankenstein, nitroglycerin, to 
the sale of dynamite through re- 
tail stores. 

Yet scientific progress in manu- 
facture, and commercial enter- 
prise have bridged the gap. To- 
day there are thousands of hard- 
ware, sporting and general stores 
whose salesmen will jot down 
your order for 200 pounds of 
dynamite just as nonchalantly as 
they enter your specifications for 
tacks, trout flies, or sugar. 

Nitroglycerin, when first dis- 
covered, caused the death of so 
Many experimenters that it was 
long regarded as an impracticable 
explosive because of the risks of 
its manufacture, and its tendency 
to explode with great violence 
without reasonable provocation. 

Later it was discovered that this 
treacherous liquid could be han- 
dled with comparative safety when 
absorbed in a special earth, called 
“kieselguhr.” This new form of 
explosive was named dynamite, 
and it, and improved forms of 
dynamite, have been of wonderful 
aid in the world’s progress, blast- 
ing railroad cuts, and canals, ex- 
cavating tunnels through moun- 
tains and under rivers, and per- 
forming giant labor for that com- 
Patative pigmy, man. 

Since dynamite was first made, 

experience of miners and 

blasters and the study of the 

world’s best chemists have been 

oted to increasing its safety, 
y and economy. 

It has now become the tractable, 


but still powerful, servant of the 
miner, the engineer, and _ the 
farmer. 

Very little of the highly sensi- 
tive “straight” nitroglycerin dyna- 
mites are now used and in them 
the earth absorbent has been re- 
placed with wood flour to increase 
both efficiency and economy. 

While dynamites are still rated 
for strength against the 100 per 
cent strength of liquid nitrogly- 
cerin, the most popular grades 
contain very little of it. Other 
more stable explosives replace 
part of the nitroglycerin, and the 
grades chiefly used by quarrymen 
and farmers are quite insensitive 
and difficult to explode without 
the prescribed appliances and 
methods, 


150 PER CENT INCREASE IN SALES 
IN FOUR YEARS 


Four years ago the farmers of 
America used about ten million 
pounds of dynamite for clearing 
stumps from the cut-over lands of 
Michigan, Minnesota, Wisconsin, 
Washington and Oregon. A neg- 
ligible quantity was used in other 
States for this purpose. 

In 1914, the farmers of the 
United States will use at least 
twenty-five million pounds of dy- 
namite. This 150 per cent increase 
in four years is not in the old 
stumping States of the North 
Central and Northwest, but most- 
ly in the Atlantic Coast States, 
and largely for purposes other 
than land clearing. 

During the four years the Du 
Pont Powder Company has cre- 
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ated and established a new system 
of agriculture and made dynamite 
a mercantile commodity. 

The new system is called “ver- 
tical farming.” It is based on the 
principles of conservation and 
aims to decrease the area of farms 
and increase their thickness. 

For 2,000 years the only sub- 
stantial progress in agricultui 


was in improved methods for cul- 
tivating 
The 


six inches of top-soil. 


Du Pont company has 
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Double Crop Yields 
By Subsoiling 
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too much surface water in wet 
weather, too little in dry weather 
and makes root growth easy and 
sub-surface plant foods available. 

Dynamite can also smash the 
largest boulders into small pieces 
or dig a hundred feet of ditch in 
a twinkling of an eye, 


REVOLUTION WROUGHT BY 


TISING 


ADVER- 


To educate American farmers 
in the use of dynamite, the Dy 
Pont company has 
spent more than half 
a million dollars in 
advertising and dem- 
onstration. The prin: 
cipal advertising me- 
diums have been the 
agricultural press and 

















SIX-INCH FARMS ARE OUT OF DATE 
MAKE YOURS SIX FEET DEEP 


Store raiofall in the subsoil to prevent drouths, erosion 
and floods. Use the tons of plant food BENEATH 


moving pictures, All 
good farm weeklies 
and monthlies have 
been used, and films 













































your thin plowed top soil 


is selling to wise farmers at the rate of 
Farmer's Handbook No. F 


blaster, whom they may hire, if mf 
the blasting themselves. Experien 
list should apply for listing. 





# RED CROSS # 
FARM POWDER 
THE WORLD'S FARM EXPLOSIVE 


pounds a month. This latest, greatest aid to profitable farm- 
ing has proved its case, It is now “up to you.” Write for 


We furnish inquirers with name of nesrest 


DU PONT POWDER CO. 





made by the Indus- 
trial Motion Picture 
Company, of Chicago, 
and later by Pathe 
Freres, of New York, 
have been shown in 
practically every 
“movie” theatre in 
the country. 

Crews of demon- 
strators were sent out 
through farming ter- 
ritories to give public, 


more than a million 


oollinitiad locally-advertised de- 
do not wish to do strations 
ee net en car monstrations. 


Steel store signs 
and fibre fence signs 
were supplied to 
dealers. 
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COPY FOUND PROFITABLE IN 


preached the doctrine of six-foot 
farms vs. six-inch farms. It is 
a fact that the subsoil of every 
farm contains tons per acre of 
most of the plant foods, which 
farmers buy in commercialized 
fertilizers, because. said plant 
foods are not available on “six- 
inch farms.” 

3y blasting the subsoil with dy- 
namite it is made porous, nermit- 
ting the free circulation of air 
and water, thus insuring against 


SELLING 





To take care of 
farmers who wanted 
dynamite used on 
their farms but pre- 
ferred to hire experts 
to do the work, we secured the 
names of experienced _ blasters 
and referred farmers to them. 
Blasters being few and far be- 
tween, we advertised agricultural 
blasting as a new professiom, 
taught men how to do the work, 
and now have a list of neatly 4 
thousand blasters to whom we 
can refer prospective users. We 
supply blasters with fence signs, 
handbills, mail circulars, envelope 
inclosures, and free stationery. We 
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FARMERS 
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, if I could get the lump 
out of my throat I might be able 
to impart something of the forti- 
tude of a little nation.” 


That’s how Frederick Palmer 
begins his wonderful account of 
what really happened to poor 
Belgium. It is in Everybody’s 
October issue. (He cabled part 
of it.) 


Then there’s Professor Miun- 
sterberg’s article on the Kaiser 
which shows us an absolutely new 
viewpoint of that much-discussed 
monarch. 


Chesterton, too, in “The War 
on the Barbarian” gives us a new 
slant on what the awful struggle 
is all about. 


You get war news and war 
opinions from the very best sources 
in every issue of 


erybodys 
AVAZIME 






































also pay them for free demon- 
strations that result in work for 
them. 

“The dealer part has been diffi- 
cult for several reasons. 

Some towns prohibit stocks of 
explosives within city _ limits. 
Others charge high license fees. 
Many dealers want the profit on 
dynamite sales, but will not handle 
explosives. 

The few dealers who handled 
dynamite a short time ago charged 





















of prime fruit? 
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We furnish inquirers with name of nesrest 
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such high prices that they were 
making it almost impossible for 
the farmer to buy. 

To overcome these difficulties, 
we issued farmers’ price lists on 
which we stated that if no dealer 
in the vicinity could supply dyna- 


ship direct for cash. We ar- 
ranged with many merchants to 
represent us without carrying 
stock, 

Notwithstanding the disadvan- 
tages of not carrying stock in 
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FARM POWDER 


Blasted the hole in which the tree to the “ : » 
tight was planted, The hole for the other CAMPAIGN HAS NOW 
tree was spade-dug. Both were two years old PROVED A SUCCESS 
when photographed and excavated to show the 
suot development, 


a 





ma 


THE ROOTS TELL THE REASON WHY given to it in news 


Trees set in blasted holes bear fruit one yéar earlier. Write for Farmer's Hand- 
book No. _—F, and learn how to stop first year losses aiid get quick profits, pers, farm papers, 


professional 
blaster, whom hire, if they do i 
— Fmd lluinoneeos the trade press. 





mite at those prices, we would 





INK 


their own local magazines, y¢ 
have thousands of non-stock 
dealers, who must send their op. 
ders at least four weeks ahead of 
requirements, because dynamite js 
a very slow shipper on account of 
railroad regulations covering ex. 
plosives. 

Advertising men who think they 
have difficult sales propositions 
please note that our campaigns in. 
volved introducing a radical inno. 
vation into the oldest and most 
conservative occupa- 
tion in the world, It 


involved selling aq 
Which Tree Do You Want? J conmocity dealer 
The slow-grower, with few and shallow roots and fruit of 
poor quality, or the vigorous, quick and steady 
producer 


did not want to handle 
at all, or only at ex- 
orbitant margins, and 
which consumers 
were afraid to use be- 
cause of a super 
stitious and hence 
exaggerated fear. 


ta 


The success of the 
campaign, which is 
a : now on a profitable, 
Xe : self-sustaining basis, 

\ has been hastened 

materially by the 
Wdddditte. te widespread publicity 


columns of local pa- 


magazines, national 
Sunday papers, and 


Local demonstra 
tions were always 


DU PONT POWDER CO., Wilmington, Del. ™s303"* advertised in local 





papers, which sent re- 


ANOTHER SPECIMEN OF THE EDUCATIONAL COPY THAT porters and some- 
HAS WORKED-.A REVOLUTION 


times photographers 
to cover the novel 
exhibition. Then the Sunday 
newspaper editors grasped for 
this sensational development i 
agriculture. Next the farm press 
began to ask for facts and photo- 
graphs to satisfy the numerous 
inquiries from subscribers, and 
finally the national magazines fan 
stories about “the new {arm 
hand,” and trade papers urged 
dealers to take advantage of the 
sales opportunities our campaign 
was creating. 
In the meantime we sent data 
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Whichis your choice? 


Magazines are of two classes—those 
which sell themselves and those which 
have to be sold. 


The magazine which is instantly ree- 
ognized as rendering a needed service 
sells itself. If it is not edited and 
published on this basis someone has to 
go out and sell it. 


NEEDLECRAFT sells itself. Its 
solicitors are its own subscribers, not 
specialists trained in the art of “putting 
it over.” 


NEEDLECRAFT insists that readers 
who seek a publication because it ren- 
ders a needed service constitute a 
greater “good will” force than those 
who are inveigled into subscribing. 


Is not this NEEDLECRAFT “good 
will” an added asset to your advertising? 


NEEDLECRAFT PUBLISHING. CO. 
NEW YORK CITY 


WILL C. IZOR, Advertising Mer. JOHN GRANT, Western Mer. 
1 Madison Avenue, New York 30 No. Dearborn, St., Chicago 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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to agricultural colleges, experi- 
ment stations, and the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and secured 
the services of au agronomist, or 
soil expert, to co-operate with 
farmers and scientists in the study 
of farming with dynamite. 

Our farm paper advertisements 
in 1912 were eight inches on two 
columns, in 1913 six to eight 
inches on one column, in 1914 six 
inches on two columns. The cost 
of inquiries was less for the small 
advertisements, and has steadily 
increased since. This increase is 
probably due to the increased cost 
of larger advertisements, and the 
gradual cessation of “curiosity” 
inquiries. 

So much information regarding 
farming with dynamite has been 
scattered around the country that 
almost every farmer has general 
knowledge of it, and only writes 
when he means business, hence in- 
quiries are worth more now. Our 
literature is prepared on a mail- 
order basis. We send full in- 
structions as well as inspirational 
matter to every inquirer, and refer 
him to the nearest dealer and the 
nearest blaster. 

But we also send him a price 
list, order form, and return en- 
velope. We thus do some direct 
mail-order business in dynamite, 
but most of our sales are through 
dealers. 

We have considerable competi- 
tion, but as we have been the 
most active factor in the promo- 
tion of farming with dynamite 
we enjoy the largest share of the 
sales results. 

The twenty-five million pounds 
expected sales for 1914 represent 
ours and competitors’. 


HOW ADVERTISING HAS MULTIPLIED 
USES 


As a result of our campaign 
dynamite is now commonly used 
for the following purposes for 
which it was not used to any ex- 
tent prior to 1911: 

Stump blasting in the 
South and Southwest. 

Blasting boulders, 

Preparing ground for planting 
fruit trees. 

Excavating farm ditches, 

Blasting impervious subsoils. 


East, 


Excavating cellars, 

Draining swamps and ponds, 

Straightening creeks, 

Rejuvenating old orchards, 

Road building. 

Excavating holes for fence and 
telegraph posts. 

Digging and restoring wells, 

As a substitute for tile drainage 
and excessive fertilization, 

Our total expenditure for agri- 
cultural advertising and promo- 
tion in four years has exceeded 
$500,000. Our competitors have 
probably spent about $100,000, 

The total acreage of farm land 
in the United States in 1910 was 
878,798,325. 

The use of one pound of farm 
powder per acre per year at an 
average price of 10 cents a pound 
to the manufacturer would, with 
the necessary blasting supplies, 
amount to about $100,000,000 of 
business per year. 

While there are many thou- 
sands of acres on which no dyna- 
mite is likely to be used, it takes 
fifty pounds to subsoil an acre, 
and from one hundred to three 
hundred pounds per acre to clear 
cut-over land. 

It is obvious the large expendi- 
tures are justifiable even though 
years of educational and sales ef- 
fort precede an even break and 
profitable returns. 


Ferree Opens St. Louis Ad 
League Meetings 


W. A. Ferree, of the copy and plan 
department of the St. Louis office of 
Nelson Chesman & Co., was the speaker 
at the first fall meeting of the St. Louis 
Ad League, September 8. : 

Mr. Ferree read the paper he deliv- 
ered at the Toronto convention on “The 
Future of the Specialized Store.” The 
point brought out most forcibly was the 
necessity that specialized stores adver- 
tise in daily papers in a distinct and 
personal way, in order to compete with 
department stores. 


J. C. Martin New Manager 
Philadelphia “Ledger” 


Robert Cade Wilson, who has been 
responsible for the business manage 
ment of the Philadelphia Public Ledger 
since Cyrus H. K. Curtis purchased the 
paper last year, has resigned from the 
board of directors of the Public Ledges 
Company and relinquished the duties 0 
general manager. ‘ 

Mr. Wilson is succeeded in the mat 
agement by John C, Martin. 
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“Where There’s a Boy There’s a Family.” 


Where there is a reader of The American Boy there is a 
family of the better class, and a family established on an 
average of fifteen years or more. 

Over a third of them own automobiles, and The American Boy has 


produced replies on automobile advertising at a lower comparative cost 
perreply than the “general” periodicals used by the same advertisers. One 
automobile advertiser received 21,675 replies at a cost of | 1 cents apiece 
from The American Boy; that was about two years ago and The American 


Boy has been a permanent feature of this advertiser's list ever since. 


The American Boy not only influences the family through the boy, but 
the boy himself oftentimes gains for an advertisement in The American Boy 
amore concentrated attention of the family than the advertisement could 
command unaided. 

While The American Boy is distinctly a boys’ magazine, yet it is so 
unique, its pages are so bright and interesting and it is so very “different” 
from the other magazines that come into the home, that a common ex- 
pression in the thousands of letters we get from our boys is something like 
this: “In our home all read The American Boy—father, mother, sister and 
brother. The grown folks and the girls seem to think as much of it as 
my brother and I do.” 


The best way to get an understanding of why the whole family, as well as the son, 
likes The Americar. Boy, and of what kind of boys and what kind of families see it, is 
to get a sample copy and go over both its reading and its advertising columns. Its char- 
acter will be a revelation to you. We'll send you a copy without charge, or you can 
gtit for 10c at news-stands. 


THE NOVEMBER ISSUE—This will be one of 52 pages and will con- 


tain the annual premium list and is preserved for months on that account. 
Forms close on October Ist. 


THE DECEMBER ISSUE—This will also be one of 52 pages and, as 
usual, will breathe the Christmas spirit from cover to cover. No better buying 
of more responsive market-place can be found than the 200,000 families 
which this Christmas issue will reach. Forms close on November Ist. 

Rate $1.00 per line. 87%2c per 

line for full, half or quarter pages. 


THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
J. COTNER, Jr., Secretary and Treasurer 
Eastern Office: Detroit, Michigan Western Office: 


E.S. MURTHEY, 286 5th Avenue E. T. COTNER, 1417 Lytton Bldg. 
New York City Chicago, Illinois 
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He used a double page spread 
Farming last season for two reasons. 
it “covers” the poultry belt. Second, because of 
previous experience with Successful Farming’s great 
“pulling” power. 

Successful Farming was the “backbone” of his 
campaign. 

Other advertisers are using this idea, and with 

their largest copy in Successful Farming, are cover- 








E. T. MEREDITH 


Publisher 


Successful & 
DES MOINES, IOWA 
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Concentrating On 
His Best Territory 








ing thoroughly the “great wealth producing heart of 
the country,” wherein is produced most of the nation’s 
grain and live stock. 

The recognized value of Successful Farming for 
this service is graphically shown in an increase in 
the September issue of 20%, or $14,000 in money over 
esame issue last year. There can be but one reason 






The map given below is one 
he complete set of which comprises a 











Reproduction of our Definite Data Map covering’ 
poultry production. 


















Advertisers Seize Their Chance 


Alabastine’s “Biggest Cam- 

a ~ ‘ \ 
paign” Coming 
ALABASTINE COMPANY 

Granp Rapips, Micu., Sept. 8, 1914. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Replying to your favor of recent date: 

When a locomotive is pulling a heavy 
train of cars on a level track or when 
there is a down grade, the fireman does 
not make a supreme effort in shovelling 
coal and raising the steam gauge. 

When the up-grade is reached, extra 
efforts must be put forth or the speed 
of the, train will decrease. The mo- 
mentum will be lost and the fireman 
will be fired. 

Should not this same rule govern in 
business? Should not the supreme ef- 
fort be put forth to make the grade 
and will not the firm which pursues this 
policy and preserves the momentum 
it has acquired easily take the lead 
over those which check their fires and 
save their fuel at the very moment 
when it is most needed? 

The writer can say that the policy 
adopted by the Alabastine Company dur- 
ing the period of 1907 that you refer to, 
did most emphatically pay us. 

While business at the present time is 
feeling the effect of the changed con- 
ditions brought about by the foreign 
war and other causes, it is decidedly 
the — of this company to forge 
ahead and we are planning for the com- 
ing season the biggest campaign in ad- 
vertising that we have ever employed. 

We are doing this in the full confi- 
dence that entirely satisfactory results 
will follow. 

J. L. Hamitton, 
President. 


Reason for “Dutch Boy’s” 
Steady Campaign 
NATIONAL Leap CoMPANY 
New York, September 9, 1914. 


Editor of Printers’ InK: 
I have just returned from my_vaca- 


tion which I trust will be sufficient 
excuse to you for my delay in answer- 
ing your letter of August 26th which 
arrived in my absence. 

There were two reasons which we 
considered good for doing our normal 
advertising during the depression of 
1907 and the succeeding period. 

First, our advertising is not done at 
any time to move a specific amount of 
goods in a specific time. It is done to 
educate the people of this country to 
the advantages of using Dutch Boy 
white lead whenever they have any 
painting to do. That education can go 
on just as well during a period of de- 
pression as at any other time. We do 
not want the American people to forget 
Dutch Boy white lead, and “forgetters” 
are just as apt to be working during a 
pesiod of depression as at any other 
time. 

Second, we have found by an ex- 
perience covering a number of periods 
of financial and industrial depression 


that the consumption of paint materials 
is often greater during such periods 
than in normal times. We can e. 
plain it only by the theory that man. 
ufacturers whose factories are shyt 
down take advantage of the o portunity 
to make repairs and paint. Also, work. 
men who own their own homes take 
advantage of the period when they are 
out of regular employment to paint 
their own houses. This they can do 
at small expense because the material 
even the best, is of small consideration 
as compared with the cost of applying 
it. Inasmuch as their time is worth 
nothing during .the period of layoff 
this is a very opportune time for them 
to take care of a necessary part of 
maintaining their property. 

O. C. Harn. 


Has Added to Appropriation 


HAMPSHIRE Paper CoMPANY 

So. Hapiey FAtts, Mass., Sept. 5, 1914. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Possibly the best answer to your let- 
ter of the 26th is that the Hampshire 
Paper Company have added to their ap- 
propriation for the coming year, and 
this in spite of the fact that conditions 
in the paper business are far from sat- 
isfactory. But we believe that especiall 
while business may be a little more dit- 
ficult to find than usual, Old Hampshire 
Bond should appeal to business men in 
this country. Therefore, if there is a 
genuine reason for the use of Old 
Hampshire Bond at this time, we be: 
lieve that an extra advertising appropri- 
ation must bring extra returns. 

D. E. Paris. 
+20 > 


Suggests a Propaganda of 
Optimism 
Evste Exits Pattern CoMPANy 
Aurora, Ixu:, August 26, 1914. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 
have read with a great deal of 
interest Mr. Hunton’s letter in Print- 
ers’ Ink in which he asks attention of 
the advertising profession, in the inter- 
ests of our present opportunities and in 
the spreading of a gospel of confidence 
in American business to-day. 

I am wondering whether it would be 
possible for the different advertising 
clubs to organize a movement whose 
purpose would be to spread_the truth 
of. American conditions, and to show 
both big business and the small con- 
sumer that to-day is fraught, not with 
disaster, but future possibilities and im- 
mediate advantages, such as_we have 
never had before. ALLEN KANDER. 


Pohlman Joins Williams Print- 
ing Company 

Frank F. Pohlman has resigned from 
the copy staff of the Chappelow, Adver- 
tising Company, St. Louis, to joi the 
Williams. Printing Company,, Nashville, 
Tenn., as head of its service depart 
ment. 
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The Evening Ledger, published 
by the Public Ledger Company, 
will make its appearance next 
Monday, September 14. It will 
be edited by a separate and dis- 
tinct editorial and news organi- 
zation, of which Mr. Cyrus H. 
K. Curtis will be chairman of 
the Editorial Board and Mr. P. 
H. Whaley Executive Editor. 
The new evening newspaper will 
cover the local, domestic and 
foreign news fields thoroughly 
and will in all respects measure 
up to the Public Ledger stand- 
ard. The price of the Evening 
Ledger will be one cent. 


— Editorial from the Public Ledger 
of September 11th. 


EVENING e¢%s LEDGER 


Independence Square, Philadelphia 
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Not 
Exceptional 


An occasional testimonial of exceptional 
or extreme results obtained by some for- 
tunate advertiser is not proof of the efficacy 
of any medium. ‘Too many factors enter 
into the success of any advertising to make 
such demonstration conclusive. 

But here is a case which is not excep- 
tional. 

A veteran advertiser, who has used long 
lists of farm papers for many years, and 
still does— 

Who used THe Country GENTLEMAN 
long before it changed hands— 

Who has used practically every issue in 
the past three years— 

Whose products are widely varied and 
sold to many kinds of farmers— 

Who employs many different units of 
space, from full pages down to 14 hnes— 

And who checks not only mmguziries, but 
sales, with the utmost care— 

When such an advertiser makes a state- 
ment like that below, it deserves serious 
attention, because it is the result of con- 
tinuous, severe and thoughtful tests. 








This is the letter: 
GENTLEMEN: 

“‘We want to tell you how much we appreci- 
ate what THe Country GENTLEMAN has done 
for us. We have used the publication almost 
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every issue since you started publishing it. We 
had also used it many years before that, but our 
experience in the last three years has been a very . 
satisfactory one and has furnished the material 
for an interesting study as well. We have many 
ideas as to why THE Country GENTLEMAN pro- 
duces in all parts of the country both inquiries and 
sales, and in the territory where other farm papers 
have been circylating regularly for a great many 
years. The proof of any pudding is in the eating. 
Since we began to use THE Country GENTLE- 
MAN under the ownership of The Curtis Pub- 
lishing Company it has been at the top of our list 
in number of inquiries and cost per inquiry. . For 
the last two years it has stood at the head, also, in 
amount of sales directly traceable to those in- 
quiries. ‘The first year it stood about fourth. 
The quality of the inquiries has always been very 
high, and our greatest problem now is to get your 
readers to mention THE Country GENTLEMAN 
or use our key. We think it likely that a majority 
of your readers are the kind of men who would 
not stop to use the key, as they know it to be 
unnecessary.”” ° 





Yours truly, 











Few manufacturers are enabled to study 
so intensively the publications in which 
they advertise. 

Perhaps there are some who can benefit 
by the mature experience of this adver- 
tiser—which 1s exceptional only in that it 
has been exceptionally well checked up. 





THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Independence Square, Philadelphia 
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The Story of the Search for the 
Right Trade-Mark 


The Saxon Motor Company Finds a Symbol After Various Interesting 
Experiences 


By Charles 


M. Steele 


Vice-President and Treasurer, Carl M. Green Company, Detroit 


HEN the Saxon car was 

first announced many peo- 
ple were curious to know why 
the name Saxon was chosen. 
H. W. Ford, president of ‘the 
Saxon Motor Company, who se- 
lected the name, explains it in this 
way : 

“For centuries the primitive 
Saxon race has typified strength, 
simplicity, thrift, courage and en- 
durance. Saxons have made good 
all around the world and many of 
the great na- 


cars and the impression we de- 
sired to make on the mind of the 
public as an aid to the selling of 
the cars. 

Naturally, the first things to be 
thought of were objects associ- 
ated with one’s mental conception 
of the Saxon race. We consid- 
ered, therefore, shields, helmets 
and even swords and_ spears. 
Some of the art ideas worked out 
along these lines were interesting 
and attractive but far. removed 





tions trace 
their begin- wa 
nings to strong a4 
infusions of SALON 
Saxon blood. WL 
Among motor- 
cars we want 
our car to em- 
body these 
same splendid 
old Saxon vir- 
tues—simplicity 
of design, stur- 
diness of con- 
struction, econ- 
omy of opera- 
tion and en- 
durance.” 

The choosing 
of a trade- 
mark to sym- 
bolize these 
characteristics 
Was an inter- 
esting part of 
the planning of 
the advertising 
campaign. It 
involved taking 
itto considera- 
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‘tion the mar- 
ket which we 
Wished to 








reach, the kind 











of people who 


would buy the 
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A—SOME OF THE 
CANDIDATES FOR A TRADE-MARK DESIGN 


QUAINT DRAWINGS SUBMITTED AS 
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FIG, B-—-LOOKED UPON AT WITH 


FAVOR 


FIRST 


from any possible association with 
automobiles. 

One artist, delving in old books 
for Saxon ideas, claimed to have 
discovered that the diamond as a 
geometrical figure was a favored 
design with the early Saxon peo- 
ples. So it was decided that a 
trade-mark could well be made in 
the form of a diamond. In this 
diamond we considered the pos- 
sibility of placing a helmet or a 
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FIG, C-——-REJECTED BECAUSE THE 
WERE “TOO PRETTY” 
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sword or a shield or someth) 
of that kind. <<? 
Next, it occurred to us that per- 
haps the head of a Saxon warrior 
would be interesting and striking 
We recalled that many of the 
well known and widely recog. 
nized trade-marks consist of or 
contain a human figure or face. 
We thought of the Gold Dust 


‘Twins, Sunny Jim, the Cream of 


Wheat darky, the National Lead 
Dutch boy, the old Dutch Clean- 
ser woman and others. It seemed 
a very unusual and somewhat 
daring thing to make a human 


TO BE 
AUSTERE 


FIG, D-—JUDGED TOO HARD AND 


face a trade-mark for an auto- 
mobile, but we finally decided to 
try it. The accompanying sketches 
illustrate what quaint ideas were 
suggested. (A), 

Of all the figures brought to our 
attention the one which seemed 
nearest to what we were looking 
for was the full-face view of an 
old man with a beard, flowing hair 
and horned helmet. (B) There was 
an objection to this figure, how- 
ever, because the face was that 
of a middle-aged or old man. We 
reasoned that an automobile was 
a thing for young men. We 
wanted to suggest the vigor, 
quickness and alertness of youth 
rather than the opposite char- 
acteristics of age. 

So we told the artist to try to 
make for us a similar design with 
a young face. We also suggested 
that the word “Saxon” should be 
lettered right across the diamond 
rather than above. Several de- 
signs were submitted, but it 
seemed hard to avoid going to the 
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FIG. E—-THIS WAS FINALLY ADOPTED AS 
THE TYPICAL FIGURE 


other extreme. The faces were 
too young and, in the words of 
Mr. Ford, “too pretty.’ Draw- 
ings “C” were a type of these. 
We tried side faces (B), but 
here the face was rather Indian 
in character and too hard and 
austere. We 
wanted to suggest 
automobiling a$ a 
pleasant and 
agreeable thing. 

Finally one artist 
produced a design, 
showing the strong 
face of youth, the 
flowing Saxon 
hair and the 
winged helmet, 
suggesting speed 
and alertness, in- 
stead of the 
horned helmet 
which we had ear- 
lier rejected. After 
much thought and 
several alterations 
it was finally de- 
cided to adopt this 
as the typical fig- 
ure with a ruled 
Ben Day back- 
pean, as indi- 
cated (E). 

While these ef- 
forts had been in 
progress to select 
atypical face, 
other artists had 
been working on a 
typical letter. It 
may be interesting 
to readers of 
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Printers’ INK to glance over a 
few of the many and varied de- 
signs that we considered, as shown 
in figure “F.” Some are shown 
here as “horrible examples.’ 

Others have considerable merit. 
We found that the first thing every 
artist thought of was a big “X” in 
the middle with the other letters 
in smaller size on either side. This 
design we promptly rejected be- 
cause it did not really spell 
“Saxon”; the eye did not take in 
the whole thing as one word. 

Some artists tried script and we 
received all sorts of script designs, 
plain and fantastic. 

We finally decided that a rough, 
rugged letter would be ‘in keep- 
ing with our conception of the 
Saxon race, and we secured a 
number of such letters, as indi- 
cated in figure “G.” And out of 
all these we at last chose the -let- 
tering that appears on the trade- 
mark in Fig. “E.” To Mr. Ford and 


aXoy|, SAXON 


ON 


SAXON 
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FIG, F—-SOME ATTEMPTS TO SHOW THE CHARACTER OF 
THE CAR IN STYLE OF TRADE-NAME LETTERING 
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the rest of us who had to do with 
the work it seems to embody 
something of the sturdy simplicity 
_of the Saxon character. 

So much for the trade-mark. 

PRINTERS’ INK has asked for 
some other facts regarding the 
Saxon advertising and commercial 
policy. How dealers were se- 
cured is one question. 

Not since 1908 and 1909 has the 
announcement of a new car 
brought so many letters, telegrams 
and telephone calls as followed 


SAXON 





‘ae 











FIG. G—SPECIMENS SUBMITTED TO? FILL 
NEED FOR ROUGH RUGGED LETTERS 


the announcement of the Saxon. 
At the New York show, which 
occurred shortly after the car 
was announced, the Saxon booth 
was filled with dealers and there 
was a line of dealers waiting for 
a chance to talk to Sales Man- 
ager Jamison, to apply for terri- 
tory and pay down money in de- 
posits. At the New York show 
contracts were signed for more 
than 6,000 cars; at the Chicago 
show an almost equal number was 
contracted for. 

Following the shows a_ con- 
sistent effort was made to fill up 
the gaps in the assignment of 
territory so as to insure a uni- 
form, nation-wide distribution. 
Large hangers 


announcement 
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were sent out in tubes to 5,009 
dealer prospects, carefully select. 
ed, Inquiries received as a result 
of this hanger were very satis. 
iactory in number and quantity, 
Incidentally, the hanger was put 
up in hundreds of garages all 
over the country. 

Until the spring no effort had 
been made to secure dealers in the 
South. About April, however 
Sales Manager Jamison made a 
trip through the South, taking a 
car with him and signing up deal- 
ers in the principal cities. In the 
spring also a representative was 
sent abroad and satisfactory for- 
eign business opened up. 

All this time a generous adver- 
tising campaign has been conduct- 
ed, consisting of pages in the Sat- 
urday Evening Post, with some 
pages and some smaller space in 
Collier's Weekly, Youth's Com- 
panion, Scientific American, Cos- 
mopolitan, American Boy, Popu- 
lar Mechanics, and System. A 
select list of trade papers has also 
been used. Several publicity 
“stunts” have been “pulled off.” 
such as sending a car across the 
continent over the Lincoln High- 
way, conducting simultaneous 
200-mile non-stop runs in 100 
cities, etc. 

The company has largely put 
the matter of newspaper advertis- 
ing up to the dealers. It fur- 
nishes copy and electros, leaving 
it to the dealers to place the news- 
paper advertising. The factory 
copy has been used to a satisfac- 
tory extent. 

The interest shown in the car 
and the rapidity with which it has 
become known throughout the 
country have been gratifying. The 
number of direct inquiries re- 
ceived from the national advertis- 
ing has been large. In one mail 
after one piece of copy appeared 
2,000 inquiries were received. In 
fact, so great has been the num- 
ber of inquiries received that, Mr. 
Ford found it necessary to 1ssue 
instructions that in the future 
copy coupons should be omitted 
and the copy should be written 
more with the idea of carrying the 
reader into the dealer’s store than 
of inducing him to send an in- 
quiry for a catalogue. 
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JOURNAL Ads Pay 
the Reader— 


In consequence they also pay the 
advertiser. This is the way one 
reader of 


The Engineering & Mining Journal 


puts it:— 


“I enjoy and derive more 
benefit from the E. & M. J. 
than from any other paper I 
read, 


“In reading a technical jour- 
nal, I usually read it through 
and I can truthfully say that 
I spend most of the time on 
the advertising section. 


“Yes, indeed, it is worth 
reading. It pays big.” 


Journat ads pay the readers. That is why they pay the 
advertisers. 


Write and tell us to show you exactly how an advertising 
campaign in THE ENGINEERING AND MINING JOURNAL will 
pay you. We maintain a special Make-It-Pay Department for 
that purpose. 


Hill Publishing Company 
The Hill Building 
10th Avenue and 36th Street New York City 


Publishers of the Engineering and Mining Journal, Engineering News, American 
Machinist, Power and Coal Age. All members of the A. B.C. 
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Why not durability 
as well as economy? 


(Your catalog should hold together 
when opened by your customer. We 


have met this condition with our 
RADIUM FOLDING ENAMEL. 


(Radium Folding Enamel does not 
Crackor Break when Saddle-Stitched. 


@, RADIUM FOLDING ENAMEL 
is pure white with superfine finish and 
is within the reach of all who believe 
good reproduction sells merchandise. 


@. RADIUM FOLDING ENAMEL 
basis 25 x 88—80 lb. will average 25 
points test on Mullen Tester. 


(Quality printers buy RADIUM 
FOLDING ENAMEL where paper 
is left to their discretion. This is the 
best evidence of printing quality. 


@Send us your specifications so we 
may make your dummies and give you 
all the facts about our RADIUM 
FOLDING ENAMEL. Printed 
samples sent on request. 


Bermingham & Seaman Co. 
Tribune Building, Chicago 


New York Milwaukee St. Louis Cincinnati Detroit 
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Kellogg’s Fight on Chain 
Stores 


allenge to Jobbers, Issued Last 
tem, Calls Forth Large Num- 
bers of Favorable Replies—Cam- 
paign. Extended to Retailers, 
Urging Support of Manufactur- 


ers 


ARLY in June, the Kellogg 
Toasted Corn Flake Company 
sent a letter to jobbers, regarding 
the chain-store problem, referred 
to briefly in the chain-store article 
elsewhere in this issue, and which 
stirred up a great deal of comment 
in grocery trade circles. It was, 
in effect, a challenge to jobbers 
to support the company by push- 
ing its goods, or the company 
would sell the chain stores direct. 
It now appears that the letter 
in question was the first gun in 
an extensive campaign against the 
cut-price tactics of the chain 
stores, in which campaign the 
Kellogg concern is endeavoring to 
enlist retailers as well as whole- 
salers who deal in grocery 
products. As R. O. Eastman, of the 
Kellogg company, puts it: “We 
have announced to the trade quite 
firmly that we will not sell the 
chain stores until either the 
Government forces us by direct 
order to sell anyone who has the 
price, or the chain stores become 
such a dominant factor that we 
cannot afford to refuse longer to 
sell them direct.” 

The company’s position may be 
made clearer from the text of the 
letter referred to above. It reads 
as follows: 


“SHALL WE SELL THE CHAIN 
STORES ? 


“We want you, as one of our 
distributors, to help us decide the 
question at the head of this letter 
~the most important question re- 
lating to our selling policy that 
we have. ever faced. 

“Any jobber is blind who shuts 
his eyes to the increasing menace 
of the ‘chains’"—a menace to your 
business far more than ours. 

Think a moment. What has 
become of the old corner ‘tobac- 
conist?? Answer: United Cigar 
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Stores. What has become of the 
old ‘home-cooking’ restaurants in 
so many cities? Answer: Childs’ 
$12,000,000 (backed by Standard 
Oil). and Thompson’s $6,000,000 
—to say nothing of several others. 
Big business (United Drug Com- 
pany and Riker-Hegeman) already 
dominates the drug stores of New 
York, Boston and Chicago. And 
every chain store in these lines 
means just that much less business 
done by a jobber. 

“Big business is now buying 
grocery stores. 

“And it is out after the quality 
business, with quality stores, every 
one of which when established, 
takes a good paying customer off 
some jobber’s books. 

“It is getting the metropolitan 
markets first because they are the 
hardest to get. See how the ten- 
cent stores thrive in small towns 
everywhere. And think of the 
wonderful Woolworth building in 
New York which they have built. 
Read about the situation in Phila- 
delphia in the attached article. 

“What would you do, in Phila- 
delphia,‘in our case? Every other 
breakfast - food manufacturer 
either sells direct to the Phila- 
delphia chains or through a friend- 
ly jobber, who passes along the 
discount. Once we enjoyed ninety 
per cent of the corn flake business 
in Philadelphia. Immediately 
upon adopting the Square Deal 
policy we sacrificed $150,000 in 
actual profits to our competitors 
who have been perfectly willing to 
sell the chain stores direct at 
jobbers’ prices. 

“The Philadelphia jobbers 
frankly admit that they cannot 
sell the chain stores for us. Some 
have even advised us to sell them 
direct. What would you do in this 
case? 

“We don’t seem to be getting 
any different support—or any 
more of it—from the jobbers as 
a whole than that given our com- 
petitors who sell chain ‘and de- 
partment stores direct. 

“But shouldn't we? 

“For this is the jobbers’ fight, 
remember,—not the manufactur- 
ers’—certainly not any one manu- 
facturer’s. We could sell these 
1,262 Philadelphia chain stores 
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direct—as our competitors do— 
without losing -a dollar’s worth of 
trade and make the money we are 
now losing. 

“It’s fine to be high-minded— 
but it’s getting mighty lonesome. 

“To put it to you bluntly: if we 
continue to refuse this business 
and lose this money, will you sup- 
port us to the extent of ordering 
at least — cases of Kellogg’s 
Toasted Corn Flakes during the 
months of July and August? Last 
year, in these two months, you 
sold — cases. 

“This is the sort of support that 
will mean far more to us than 
mere words, and it is support that 
you cannot lose on because the 
Waxtite package keeps the goods 
fresh until sold. A word or two 
to your salesmen every Saturday 
will easily sell the few extra cases 
you order—and that will mean 
profit for both of us, 

“This letter calls for an answer 
and stamped envelope is enclosed 
for the purpose. If you write us 


as fully and frankly as we have 
written vou, it will be appreciated.” 


Naturally enough, the circula- 
tion of such a letter stirred up 
much speculation as to just what 
the company intended to ac- 
complish. Was it merely a “bluff,” 
designed to stock up the Phila- 
delphia jobbers, or did the com- 
pany really contemplate the 
abandonment of its “square deal” 
policy—a case or a carload at 
the same price per unit? What 
was back of it, anyway? And 
particularly, what would the re- 
sults be? Would the jobbers re- 
sent what might be construed as 
a “flank movement” or would they 
appreciate the company’s position 
as stated, and get into line? Opin- 
ions were freely expressed on all 
sides of these questions. Some ob- 
servers even went so far as to 
assert that Kellogg, finding the 
“square deal’ policy onerous, was 
seeking a plausible excuse for 
selling the chain stores direct, and 
abandoning the one-price system 
altogether. 

At Printers’ INK’s request, Mr. 
Eastman has laid the cards on the 
table, and the facts which led up 
to the letter, as well as the results 
of the challenge, now have been re- 


INK 


leased for publication in this place. 

“Last spring,” says Mr. East. 
man, “we sent an investigator into 
the Philadelphia market to look 
over the conditions, and give ys 
an independent outside, view-point, 
The investigator came back with 
a report on Philadelphia alone, 
and with the requirements of that 
market in mind, recommended 
unreservedly that we sell the chain 
stores, stating that we could not 
get an adequate distribution in 
any other way, and that we owed 
it to ourselves to have our goods 
marketed in such a way that they 
would flow freely through the re- 
tailing channel to the consumer, 
The chain stores would not handle 
our goods unless they were 
privileged to buy direct. 

“We considered the issue very 
carefully and while we agreed that 
we had every moral right to sell 
the chain stores of Philadelphia, 
and that so far as that one market 
was concerned we were not justi- 
fied in sacrificing the tremendous 
amount of business that we were 
sacrificing through our refusal to 
sell them, still we were not pre- 
pared to alter our general policy 
and depart from our square deal 
selling plan because of the ex- 
igencies of this one market, 

“We reserved our decision, 
therefore, and it was at. this 
juncture that we sent the letter 
to jobbers of the entire country. 
It is the most-effective letter we 
ever sent out from this office and 
brought a tremendous volume of 
replies, so large a volume in fact 
and such earnest replies that it 
kept us busy several days merely 
reading them, to say nothing of 
answering them. 

The general tone of the replies 
received to the jobbers’ letter en- 
couraged the company to go 
further, and urge dealers to line 
up in favor of manufacturers who 
refuse to grant quantity discounts. 
The greater part of the September 
issue of Kellogg’s Square Dealer 
is devoted to demonstrating the 
menace to the independent retailer 
of the chain store, and urging 
dealers, as individuals, to support 
those manufacturers who do not 
yield to the demands made upon 
them by the chains. 
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801,984 


was the printing order 
for the September 12th 
issue and the Sales De- 
partment reports the 
cleaning out of the en- 
tire edition. 


Forms for the October 10th 


issue close Saturday. 


COLLIER’S 


THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 


MOE Wma, 


Advertising Manager 
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| COLLIER'S CIRCULATION i 5 
of AUGUST IST The winners of the $9,500 
Prize Fiction Contest an- | 
Copies Printed 783,348 : 
Gross feaaee nounced by the judges: 
STOSB ceccccced’ x 
| Net esti | Theodore Roosevelt, Ida 
eal pei z Tarbell and Mark Sullivan 


Net Paid......756,495 
| eahee A. B. C. ; | in the October 3rd issue. 
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Nearly $1,000,000 Raised 
by Advertising 


Carefully Organized Campaign 
More Than Accomplishes Purpose 
to Relieve Canadian Families 
Whose Men Have Gone to the 
Front—Canvassers Found People 
Ready With Money 


By Frank H. Rowe 
Of the E. L. Ruddy~Co., Toronto, Can. 


ANADA is passing through an 

extraordinary experience, and 
the streets, which are ordinarily 
so peaceful, now respond to the 
tramp of armed men leaving for 
the mobilization camp: at Valcar- 
tier, near Quebec, from which 
point they will be sent to the front 
in Europe. All this has called 
forth an immense activity 
throughout Canada, of an unusual 
kind, and one of the most inter- 
esting phases of the situation is 
the call for funds for meeting 
the emergency. 

The recent campaign in the city 
of Toronto may be taken as an 
example of the organized activity 
along these lines, which is char- 
acteristic of the entire Dominion. 
This campaign was organized by 
leading business men for the pur- 
pose of raising $500,000 to be used 
as a war relief fund. It was really 
part of the nation-wide move- 
ment, headed by the Governor- 
General, H. R. H. Duke of Con- 
naught, but the money was to be 
raised locally and is to have local 
administration. 

Primarily, it was designed to 
raise half a million dollars to re- 
lieve possible distress among the 
dependents of the soldiers, but as 
events proved, the fund has be- 
come of even wider usefulness, as 
it will probably be used for gen- 
eral relief work as well. , 

The campaign is of particular 
interest to advertising men be- 
cause of the varied publicity used. 
Toronto started in to raise $500,- 
000 in four days. The teams had 
over $300,000 by noon of the first 
day, and by 6.30 p. m. Friday, the 
fourth day, the amount totaled 
over $880,000, with large contribu- 
tions still to come and not taken 


into consideration. Newspaper ad. 
vertising ran continuously 
through the campaign. 

In addition to the newspaper 
publicity, 100 24-sheet posters were 
used, as well as painted bulletins 
and bulletins on the outside of the 
street-cars. All of the outdoor 
advertising was used strictly for 
the purpose of driving home the 
slogan of the publicity campaign 
This slogan was “Give! Give! 
Give! To the War Relief Fund’ 
It was repeated, of course, in 
the newspaper copy. 

The object of all the advertis- 
ing was, of course, to lay a foun- 
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SHOWING THE PAINTED SIGN, URGING TO 
GIVE, AT A CROWDED TORONTO CORNER 


dation for the actual soliciting, 
which was done by 25 teams, each 
headed by a prominent business 
man. Cards were made out for 
a large number of possible con- 
tributors and members of each 
team were given the privilege at 
the outset of selecting such names 
as they felt they could approach 
successfully. Toward the end of 
the campaign a free-for-all rule 
was adopted and soliciting was 
done wherever the teams desired. 

In addition to the publicity al- 
ready outlined, numerous schemes 
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were adopted for drawing atten- 
tion to the movement. The build- 
ing used for headquarters was 
decorated with bunting and flags, 

while the windows were filled 
with famous war pictures. A 
score of Boy Scouts, including a 
band of Highland pipers and 
drummers, moved in and out and 
around this building continually 
and frequently marched up 
through the principal business 
thoroughfares. All automobiles 
used in connection with the so- 
liciting were decorated with flags 
and each carried a great placard 
bearing the familiar slogan. 

An immense clock on the front 
of the headquarters building an- 
nounced daily the amount of 
money received, The workers met 
at luncheon and reported their 
collections for the preceding 
twenty-four hours, and the clock 
was set forward accordingly. Nat- 
urally the newspapers made great 
capital of the news features of 
the campaign, reproducing the 
clock from day to day and telling 
interesting stories as they devel- 
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aiid, A typical story is that of 
the street-car ticket which some 
small boy contributed on the last 
day of the campaign and which 
was auctioned. off at the final din- 
ner for a thousand dollars. 

The American residents of To- 
ronto pledged $100,000 to the fund. 
The announcement of this contri- 
bution created the greatest sen- 
sation, perhaps, of any announce- 
ment during the entire campaign. 

This, in brief, is an outline of 
a remarkably successful piece of 
work in which. publicity played a 
most important part. So thor- 
oughly did the advertising cover 
the people that many solicitors 
reported that they had no work 
to do when they reached their 
destination; oftentimes a check 
was waiting for them, and prac- 
tically no argument was needed 
in the majority of cases. It proved 
to be a question of how much 
contributors could give, rather 
than a question of contributing 
at all. 

It is interesting to know that 
this immense contribution, 
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amounting, at this writing, to 
nearly a million dollars, followed 
upon another campaign of one 
day’s duration by the women of 
Toronto to raise, through means 
of a flag day, upwards of $30,000 
toward a fund for equipping a 
hospital ship. 

It is of interest to examine some 


Pennies count at a time li ae 
pennies will —_ buy necessiticn fava 
women and children left behind by the 
soldiers of Toronto and York County, 
Give! os Give! " 
en and women—boys and gi 
everybody, give something. The ty 
time for self sacrifice, if need be. What 
more glorious cause could enlist your 
7 at ng 4 ; ; 

4 you haven't yet given your \- 
tribution to the War Relief Fund bm 
it to-day, Friday, this 
day of the campaign, and 





7 make to-night’s total an 
This shall not be war UPON everlasting monument ty 
es the patriotism of Toron 

our women and children and York County, a 
USBANDS and fathers, sons and brothers may go to battle, but Use this coupon. Send 


1 all the hordes-of warring Europe shall not force them to leave po Mad N it in with your 
grim privation and terror of want encamped at their hearthstones, subscription and receive 


Not while we’ Britons who" remain at home have.a dollar left 


shall the women and children of our soldiers suffer! 


your receipt—a_ receipt 
which you will cherish all 
your life as a stirring me- 


Give ! Give ! Give ! to the War Relief Fund mento of your personal 


part on this historic ocea- 


IVE in the name of our Give! Give! Give!. sion. 
own women and chi $500,000 in Four Days Cut out the coupon now 


dren, fortunately not robbed 
of their husbands and fathers. 

We are face to face with the 
realities of war, more dreadful than 
we.at home yet understand, ‘but 


Every dollar will be spent under a and send in P our most 
thorough: business-like administration welcome contribution, be 


it large or small. 


An earlier piece of 





imagination needs no help in pic- 
turing what the war means to’the 
women and children whose natural 
protectors have: been’ taken from 
them. 





copy was as follows: 


“FEAR NOT! YE 
WOMEN AND 
CHILDREN” 








With rent to be paid--with Winter 
coming and no fuel in the house--with 


Let every man of us 
cry this from the very 
housetops to the mothers, 
sisters, wives and chil 
dren of the soldiers we 
are sending to the front. 
Well may we spring to 
the care of these depend- 
ents. Well may every in 
stinct within us thrill to 
this call for contributions. 


GIVE! GIVE! GIVE! 
$500,000 IN FOUR 
DAYS 


Shall our women and 
innocent children, who 
give their protectors for 
the cause of Britain and 





humanity, find any 
of British chivalry and 





British humanity here at 
home? A thousand times, 
“NO!” Every soldier who 


A PIECE OF COPY IN THE NEWSPAPER SERIES goes to the front leaves 


of this producing copy. Here is 
part of one piece of copy which 
was run August 28: 


LAST-DAY APPEAL! 


_ Everybody Give Something. 

This is the last day of the campaign 
for the War Relief Fund. Every cent 
and more than has been collected will 
surely be needed before the war is over. 

Only a fractional part of the city 
could be covered by the citizens’ com- 
mittees. 

Everybody give something to-day. 
Send it or bring it to the fund head- 
quarters. 


his women and _ childre 
as a sacred trust with his 
fellow citizens and no Canadian 
disregard his personal obligation. 
The success of this whole un- 
dertaking can be summed in a very 
few words—adequate publicity, 
embracing all good media, ai 
thorough organization. - 


C. H. Eldredge, who for the past 
three years has been covering a part 
the Chicago der of the Cope 


Publications under Feeley, 
been promoted to the management 
the St. Louis territory. 
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THE VITAL SPARK 
OF INDUSTRY 


Electricity is the very life of moder industrial activity. 
It keeps lights burning and wheels humming. Its energ 
sustains the world’s greatest commercial enterprises. It 
links continent with continent. It conquers time and space. 

From the earliest dawn of the electrical industry, 


ELECTRICAL WORLD 


was an integral part of the industry and its recognized 
authority. Continuously, since that time, the Electrical 
World has been FIRST. 

It has always been first to anticipate, record, analyze 
and disseminate every thought, fact and tendency worth 
noting in the electrical field. 

It is still first as an authority; first as a powerful, con- 
structive driving force; first as a potent sales influence. 
Its preeminence is recognized the world over. 

he advertising pages of the Electrical World exert a 
powerful influence on the field in promoting sales for 
manufacturers whose products help in building up this 
great industry. 

Make the Electrical World the 


dynamo of your sales circuit. 


McGraw Publishing Co., Inc. 
239 West 39th Street, New York 


Electric Railway Engineering Electrical 
lourna! Reco World 
Metallurgical and Chemical Engineering 
Members Audit Bureau of Circulations 





In Times of Strife 
The Weak Fall 
The Strong Survive 
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Every structure stands according to the quality 
of material and skill employed in its making. 
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Thirty-two years of building with the best ma- 
terial obtainable, pictorial and literary, cemented 
with brains has made LIFE a magazine ’structure 
that grows stronger with age. 
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The “cashing-in” period for the advertiser is not 
in the initial stages, it is when business flows steadily 
as a result of accumulative advertising return. 


rT ae 


You can conduct an advertising campaign in 
LIFE with the assurance that it will be in business 
with even greater strength when the “cashing-in” 
period of your advertising campaign arrives. 


LIFE itself is “cashing-in”—readers and adver- 
tisers. The reason—strength, permanency, value. 7 


Gee. Bee. Are. 


LIFE’S Advertising Manager, 31st Street, West, 17, New York. 
B. F. Provandie, ‘Western Mer., Marquette Bldg., 1537, Chicago. 
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Story of a Big Small- 
Town Business 


Methods Employed by a Merchant 
Whom Lafe Young Called “The 
Biggest Man in a Small Town I 
Have Ever Met’”—Kind of “Co- 
operation” That Brings Him 


Real Profits 


By Hugh McVey 
Of Successful Farming, Des Moines, Ia. 


OME firm is going to make a 

big winning one of these days 
by comparing and compiling the 
methods used by different active 
retailers and spreading the serv- 
ice broadcast throughout the ag- 
ricultural States. I have inter- 
viewed over 400 retail dealers in 
the North Central States and have 
come to the conclusion that manu- 
facturers have scarcely begun to 
develop the sales possibilities of 
merchants in small communities. 

I know many instances where 
live retailers are working out the 
problems of their trade and have 
devised plans that might be prof- 
itably used by small-town dealers 
generally if some manufacturer 
would take up the ideas and en- 
courage their use. 

There is H. G. Larimer, clothier 
of Chariton, a county-seat town 
of southeast Iowa. Senator Lafe 
Young, publisher of. the Des 
Moines Capital, has said of him: 
“He is the biggest man in a small 
town I have ever met.” 

Mr. Larimer is the “father” of 
the Iowa State Clothing Dealers’ 
Association, probably the most 
active state association of its kind 
in the United States. He deliv- 
ered an address in the agricul- 
tural division at the Toronto con- 
vention on “The Analysis of a 
$50,000 Retail Clothing Business 
in a Town of 4,000,” which at- 
tracted so much attention that 
it was later repeated by request 
in the retail division. 

What he has done can to a con- 
siderable extent be carried out by 
clothiers in other country towns. 

Mr. Larimer has gone outside 
his own county for business—and 
gotten it. 

Ordinarily, one would suppose 


that his sales would be limited 
to people within eight to ten miles 
of his store. This is probably 
the basis upon which many man- 
ufacturers operate. They evi- 
dently believe that if they have an 
agent in every good agricultural 
town they will get their share of 
the business. 

The regular follow-up system of 
Mr. Larimer’s store has not only 
all the names of the farmers of 
his county, but also the names 
of those in the row of townships 
in each county which bordered 
on Mr. Larimer’s own county, in 
which huge circle there were 
more square miles of territory 
than in Lucas County and more 
people than there were in Lucas 
County, outside of the town of 
Chariton. The addition of these 
townships, therefore, doubles Mr. 
Larimer’s list, which is divided 
into “tall men,” “fat men,” “old 
men,” “young men,” etc. Infor- 
mation as regards children is also 
carefully compiled. 

Mr. Larimer made a lone fight 
among the business men of his 
town to get this trade started, 
but the better roads, the automo- 
biles, parcel post, better values 
and liberal advertising have pro- 
duced wonderful results, not only 
for Mr. Larimer, but for all of 
the business interests of Chariton. 

Just at the proper time, from 
an agricultural point of view, and 
disregarding entirely the clothing 
seasons in the cities, decisive ar- 
guments in literature form for 
his clothing go out to these lists. 

Does Mr. Larimer know that 
this pays him? Absolutely. 

He keeps a check on everything 
sold and knows at the end of 
every day just how much profit 
he has made from that day’s sales 
and where the profit came from. 

A hat manufacturer recently co- 
operated with him in an extensive 
hat display in his windows. A 
week after the display was made 
Mr. Larimer received a letter 
from the manufacturer asking if 
it had been a success. “Which,” 
said Mr. Larimer, “proves they 
don’t know the first principles of 
trade in a small town. I know 
my display attracted some atten- 
tion, but I didn’t sell a whole lot 
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of goods while it was in the win- 
dow. Maybe in the city a store 
would have done this, but down 
here things are different. We 
have, however, since the display 
felt an increased demand for 
these goods right along. That is 
the difference between country- 
town and city trade. The effect 
on the trade of that company’s 
display will last in Chariton for 
a year—in the city the effect 
would be over in two or three 
weeks. These are the things that 
it seems hard to get into the heads 
of the manufacturers. 

“Another thing,” said Mr. Lari- 
mer, “most manufacturers have 
not the right view-point of small- 
town trade. In the cities the game 
is to go after the young man. 
All the advertising is pointed that 
way, and if I would follow the 
advice I get I would be doing 
that here. I have been told that 
the young fellow about town is 
the liberal spender and that the 
farmer only purchases when dire 
necessity forces him to. This isn’t 
true, The farmer wants high-class 
goods; we sell him just as good 
quality as do the city stores to 
the young men. 

“The farmer, furthermore, is 
deeply interested in knowing all 
about the wares he buys. He has 
to be a good judge to be a suc- 
cess as a farmer, and he employs 
this judgment when he is buying 
goods in town. Once he finds 
an article of true merit he is 
loyal to it and it is hard to switch 
him to another brand. My suc- 
cess has been made largely by 
acquainting the farmers in my 
vicinity with the fact that I have 
high-class goods and then keep- 
ing up the standard. 

“We have much less transient 
trade than city stores. We know 
most of our customers personally. 
We hold them by. giving them 
service and we attract new ones 
by intelligent advertising.” 

Mr. Larimer’s advertising bills 
have run as high as $400 in a 
single month, which must be con- 
sidered a good deal for a coun- 
try-town retail store. 

“The solution of many of the 
problems of the manufacturer and 
retailer will be found when they 
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go direct as possible to the farm. 
er with their advertising, truth. 
fully educating him in the merits 
of their products. The manufac. 
turer who needs or wants more 
business should give this his at- 
tention, and the retail merchant 
must realize his mission is to ren- 
der service, 

“As a retail merchant, I only 
ask that the manufacturer adver- 
tise his wares to my customers 
to the extent that they are in 
a receptive mood. That they 
know there is a_ well-organized 
factory and force that is putting 
out a product they are not 
ashamed to have their name con- 
nected with, That their name and 
mine offers a double guarantee, 
an additional safeguard that will 
assure them full value and entire 
satisfaction.” 


‘ . . 
Methodist Papers Center in 
asc 8 rl 
Cincinnati 

The publication and general offices of 
a number of magazines and lesson peri- 
odicals of the Methodist Church, for- 
merly handled from New York for the 
most part, have been consolidated in 
Cincinnati, and all printing, mailing, 
editorial and other work connected with 
the publications will after October 1 be 
handled from the latter city. The Rev. 
«ee Meyers, editor-in-chief of the 
yublications, has moved his offices from 
New York to Cincinnati, and with his 
assistants will conduct the editorial 
management of the papers as heretofore. 

The publications involved are the fol- 
lowing: Sunday School Advocate, 
Classmate, Sunday School Journal, 
Adult Bible Class’ Monthly, Illustrated 
Home Department, Boys’ and Girls’ 
Quarterlies, the Lesson Leaf, Interme- 
diate, the Primary Teacher, and several 
smaller publications. There will be no 
change affecting the concern in any 
other respect. Edwin Arnold, of the 
Methodist Book Concern, New York, will 
continue as head of the advertising de- 


partment. To a_ representative of 
Printers’ INK, Mr. Arnold said the 
work of the Methodist Book Concern 


has been divided so that hereafter the 
Sunday School publications will _be 
printed by the Western house in Cin- 
cinnati and all of the books will be 
printed in New York, Both books and 
these periodicals, -however, will con- 
tinue to bear the imprint “New York 
and Cincinnati.” The other publications 
of the Methodist Book Concern suc 
as the Christian Advocate, New York, 
will continue to be published according 
to their geographical locations. 


M. O. Hawkins, formerly advertising 
counsellor of the Anderson Advertising 
Service, Cincinnati, has joined the 
Colonial Advertising Co., Inc., Chicago. 
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When China speaks, you hear 
the wisdom of the ages, crys- 
tallized into an expression— 
incontrovertible. 


China’s origin, her rise and her recidi- 
vation are cloaked in that mystery 
that goes hand in hand with the lapse 
of time. 


Centuries ago she said to her sons: 





‘* He who seizes the right moment 


Is the right man”’ 











What was true for the Orient is true 
for the Occident. The nght time to 
advertise is today; the nght man is he 
who continues to advertise—who not 
only wants to strike the iron while it 


is hot, but to make it hot by striking. 








SIMMONS-BOARDMAN PUBLISHING CO. 


New York Chicago Cleveland 


We are members of the Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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Let Today’s Je 
Better Dyistriht 


Every advertiser using a total of 200 lines Wt 
January, February and March issues will \trade 
allowed to advertise without charge to 50iiphaps, 
picked merchants in the first issue of what wawe V 
shall call ‘‘Today’s Magan “T 
me for Merchants.’’ This publichant 
oO O . OOO cation, a main item in Today@culati 


a 3 Plus Service, will go to 37,0 AZIN 
Picked general storekeepers, ratemtrade 
Merchants $5,000 or better, and 13,ifaaver 
other retailers, in mediumissue- 


sized and small towns, ‘gto the 


them you can describe, at no expense, the 0 


Your introductory offers to merchants, bs 


Your starting assortment recommendations, 
‘ fae ; mone 
Outline of your advertising campaign, 
: Ask v 
Your special trade helps, 
And whatever else you wish, 


and the publication contains a return post carl 
addressed to you. 





Last forms for 
January close Nov. 10 
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lines i ~=Where your travelers do not reach, where your 
will trade paper advertising is not felt, where, per- 
0 50Mphaps, you cannot afford even to circularize—there 
what wawe will help ‘you to get a part of the trade. 
se img “Today's Magazine for Mer- 

imchants” will parallel the cir- , 
Tolgfaistion of TODAY’S MAG- Today’s 
to 37,0 AZINE FOR WOMEN. The ‘ 

, vatytrade issue will back up your PLU S 

1 130M@advertising in the consumer Se rvice 
ne dium issue—one bringing the woman 

1s, ‘tothe counter for your goods, 

the other seeing that the goods are there. 
Don’t you want new dealer accounts? Don’t 
you want to get some of the war-price wheat 
money the farmers are spending in small towns? 
Ask us for fuller details of our new Plus Service. 


[2 Oo days 
Magazine dy’ Women 
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Another Emphatic Endorsement 
of Nordhem Company Service 








G The terse statement from the pen of Mr. Paul 
DeLaney, general manager of the Puritan Food 
Products Company, manufacturers of Red Wing 
Grape Juice, tells in no uncertain way of this ad- 
vertisers endorsement of ‘““Nordhem Company 
Service.” Mr. DeLaney writes: 


@ “We want to express our entire satisfaction and 
approval of the manner in which you have handled 
the placing of our Red Wing Grape Juice posting 
this season. The locations selected and the service 
rendered are beyond criticism. We trust that our 
pleasant business relations may continue for years 
to come.” 


@ A description of the character and scope of this 
“beyond criticism™ service as we apply it to the 
handling of national poster advertising campaigns, 
will interest every advertiser who is seeking new 
and bigger business. The story requires a man to 
tell it. At your request we will send him. 


IVAN B. NORDHEM CO. 


POSTER ADVERTISING 





Official Representatives 
POSTER ADVERTISING ASSOCIATION 
United States and Canada 


Bessemer Building PITTSBURGH, PA. 


BRANCHES : 
New York, N. Y. Chicago, Ill. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Marbridge Bldg. 1248 Otis Bldg. 802 Chestnut St. 
Buffalo, N. Y. Cincinnati, O. Cleveland, O. 
1044 Marine Nat'l Bank Bidg. 815 First Nat'l Bank Bldg. 421-23 Rockefeller Bldg. 


Minneapolis, Minn. Kansas City, Mo. 
Metropolitan Life Bldg. Fifth Floor, Merry Bldg. 











The Advertising That Built the 


Silo Business 
By Charles H. Willard 


HE real beginnings of the silo 
manufacturing industry date 
from the time the manufacturers 
stopped depending on the Govern- 
ment, the States and the voluntary 
aid of the farm press to educate 
the farmers on the silo question, 
and began to spend their own 
money in carefully planned adver- 
tising campaigns. Previous to four 
or five years ago there was not 
$50,000 a year spent in all the 
papers by the twenty odd manu- 
facturers, and it was copy of the 
mail-order type, an inch or two 
a week or month from November 
to May. This year the appropria- 
tions of some fifty-six advertisers 
total at least $250,000, and the 
leading companies, including the 
Indiana Silo Company, Kalama- 
200 Tank & Silo Co., National 
Fire Proofing Company, Univer- 
sal Portland Cement Company, 


and Lehigh Portland Cement . 


Company, have graduated into 
large space and specific educa- 
tional copy, with a mail and per- 
sonal follow-up that would delight 
the heart of any sales or adver- 
tising manager. It is worth while, 
because there are nearly 65,000 
silos of all kinds to be sold this 
year to bring in $14,000,000 or 
$15,000,000; and that is only 
scratching the surface. 
A silo, be it known, 
is a huge tank for 
preserving greenstuff 
for feeding stock 
through the cold 
months of the year. 
This greenstuff, called 
ensilage, is generally 
the whole corn- -plant, 
cut when the ear is 
“in the milk” and 
chopped up and 
stored by machinery. 
It falls short of being 
acomplete feed; 
grain or cotton-seed 
meal has to be added 
to make it a balanced 
tation, but it fur- 


NATCO ADS 
nishes certain neces- 


sary elements, and it gives the 
beef and dairy stock succulent, 
appetizing food through the 
winter months. One concrete 
example will show the nature. of 
the results. An Indiana farmer, 
quoted by the Indiana Silo Com- 
pany, saved more than $1,200 on 
twelve acres by putting up a silo 
which cost about $300; the old 
ration cost him $2,200; the ra- 
tion with corn ensilage $934. 


WHEN ADVERTISING CAME IN 


More silos mean to the country 
more beef, milk, butter. They 
may not be able to lower prices 
on these absolutely, but they will 
powerfully assist in keeping them 
where they are, which is the rea- - 
son the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, many of the 
State departments, the agricul- 
tural press and the granges have 
been preaching the gospel of the 
silo for a generation past. The 
amount of free publicity devoted 
to the industry has been enor- 
mous, and has, of course, made 
the progress of paid advertis- 
ing comparatively slow. It was 
a long time before the leading 
manufacturers realized that this 
educational agitation did not take 
the place of advertising, but only 





Feed Ensilage This Summer 
en Pastures Get Low 


the maximum results, stock should be fed 
gteen fee: 4 all the year round. Its succulence produces 


silage succulent ‘and palatable ail the 
year-ro ound as the day the corn was cut, if you have < 


" Natco Imperishable Silo 


(Patented) 
B n-porous vitrifi ed-clay hollow blocks; its 
gla Hd cd's stince ere cludes ir and moisture. vey dead 
air ‘8 protect contents from heat and cold. Rach 
‘ayer of bidcks is celniorced by continuous stee!bands. 
Weather Proof — Decay Proof ~Vermin 
Proof — Fireproof 


The Natco Imperishable Silo wih last'for Benere 
ceeds 








PREACH ENSILAGE FIRST AND HITCH ON SILO 


SELLING TALK 
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laid a foundation for it. Five 
times as much business has been 
done for the manufacturer and 
for the farmer in the half-decade 
since serious advertising was be- 
gun as was done in the genera- 
tion before, 

One important reason for this, 
of course, is the fact that the in- 
dustry is young. Ten years ago 


there were few ‘manufacturers farms. 


























An automobile is a luxury and an expen- 
sive one. The average farmer cannot afford 
to buy one or to run one after he has it. An 
Indiana Silo is a necessity and a money 
saver. No farmer can afford to be without 
it. Its first cost is trifling and the money it 
earns will pay for an automobile and keep it 
running. We can prove this on your own 


INGEN 


will increase the net earning of your corn 
field and reduce the cost of feeding. It will 
double the profits of your dairy and fatten 
your feeders at low cost. It will condition 
all your live stock, make pork at half the 
cost of ear corn and keep your hens produc- 
tive when eggs bring top prices. It will 
eliminate the disagreeable features of winter 
feeding and cut down the farm pay roll. 

Too many farmers get the cart before the 
horse and buy the automobiles ‘first, forget- 
ting that automobiles do not pay mortgages 
and taxes. But t who buy Indiana Silos 
first usually have plenty of money for the 
automobiles afterwards. 

If you are thinking of buying an automo- 
bile or a new piano it will pay you to order 
an Indiana Silo now. We will make deliv- 
ery whenever you want it. It will quickly 
pay for itself and then it will earn you the 
price of the motor car. 


THE INDIANA SILO COMPANY 
Fi 


‘actories: 





ITE today for 

our catalogue and 

a free copy of the 

book “Silo Profits,” 

which is the story of the 

jiana Silo as written by 

scores~of owners of In- 

diana Silos. And ask us 

for the name of our rep- 

resentative in ‘your lo- 
ity. 


“You bay an Indiana Silo— 
but it pays for itself.” Des Moines, Kansas City. Mo. 


Anderson, hed. la. 
ZZ Union Bldg. ZZ indiana Bidg. TZZ Silo Bids. 


















TYPICAL GINGERY AD OF ONE OF THE BIGGEST CAMPAIGNS 
IN THE FIELD 


even of wooden stave silos, The 
concrete block, concrete, glazed 
hollow tile and galvanized iron 
silos have all come in within the 
‘last five years. 

Silo construction has gone 
through the usual course of ex- 
perimentation. Even to-day the 
farmer has a range of choices for 
a variety of conditions. In the 
beginning he built it himself, gen- 
erally blocking off a corner of 
his barn and digging a square, 
deep “hole and boarding it in. 
These silos nearly always failed 





to give satisfaction, either because 
the ensilage froze or spoiled, or 
because it showed no economy 
over the old method of feeding 
on account of the high cost of 
cutting and handling, 










IMPROVEMENTS 'WENT ON 


The experiments went on at the 
agricultural stations and on the 
Better ensilage corn was 


raised. Mechanical 
methods of cutting 
and handling that 
were cheaper than 
the old way came in, 
It was found that the 
silo belonged out- 
doors. Experts dis- 
covered that the en- 
silage kept. better 
when not exposed to 
the air, and so ad- 
vised building silos 
narrow enough to 
permit of taking off 
only a thin layer daily 
and thus keeping the 
lower layers fresh, 
and round instead of 
square so as to do 
away with corners 
that could not be so 
readily reached. Thus 
the tall silo with a 


relatively narrow 
diameter became a 
necessity. 


At this point the 
intelligent farmers 
began to give up their 
homemade silos, and 
some of the lumber 
companies that had 
been filling their 
orders for yellow 
pine, cypress, red- 


wood, Canadian white pine and 
Oregon fir, etc., according to lo- 
cality or taste, began to see the 
possibilities in standardizing the 
dimensions and manufacturing in 
quantity. From these beginnings 
the industry has worked up to its 
present state, which may be said 
with more truth than originality 
to be still in its swaddling clothes, 
lusty but infantile. 

Wood and tile silos are gener- 
ally sold through agents, some of 
whom are storekeepers, some pro- 
gressive farmers and some men 
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who get out and hustle all the 
time, educating the farmers in 
their territory and getting them to 
build. The concrete companies 
do not have agents but advertise 
and turn their inquiries over to 
local masons when there are any 
to follow up. The price of silos 
runs from $200 to $350 for a wood 
stave silo of average size to $350 
and $450 for concrete, concrete 
blocks, glazed hollow tile and gal- 
yanized iron in the same size. 
Galvanized steel is cheaper. Lar- 
ger-sized silos are of course more 
expensive. 


CHANCE FOR REORDERS 


The material for all silos ex- 
cept the molded concrete comes 
ready to put together. Most farm- 
ers can do this themselves, but 
there are generally men in each 
section, carpenters or masons, who 
make a business of putting up the 
silos and are recommended by the 
agents, or to whom inquiries or 
orders are turned over, the agents 
being solicitous to have the 
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built, to have them airtight and 
well braced against high winds. 
Proper construction is a very im- 
portant matter to the manufactur- 
ers and their sales forces, because 
the farmer who buys a silo this 
year may be in the market for 
another next year, and probably 
the next, too. Competition is keen 
and the mistakes of any one man- 
ufacturer are bruited throughout 
the country. When a silo has 
blown down, as some have, the 
competing’ companies, or some of 
them, make no bones about re- 
producing a picture of it, telling 
what kind of a silo it was, and 
drawing a stern moral. 

Under circumstances of this 
sort, price cuts a relatively small 
figure. The silo that will last and 
keep the ensilage moist and sweet 
is what the farmer is looking for; 
he cannot afford to speculate in 
unknown silos. Moreover, the 
manufacturer of silos must put 
the best value possible into his 
goods or he cannot hope to keep 
and build up an organization of 





silos properly located and properly 





agents. The number of perma- 








EM ATLA 


This War is Teaching America 


to know herself—her own resources and 
resourcefulness independent of the out- 


) LP 


a 


side world. 


We verily believe that constructive 
advertising along these lines is the 


American manufacturers’ opportunity. 
Pp y 





We are helping some of our clients to 


make their suns shine all the brighter 
through the war clouds. 


Are you thinking and working con- 
structively? 


D’Arcy Advertising Co. 


International Life Building 


MEMBER OF A. B. C. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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nent salesmen, making large earn- 
ings out of their territories—sales 
of $10,000 and upward a month 
by wood silo salesmen are not un- 
common—is increasing as the in- 
dustry grows, and the tendency 
is promoted by the increased and 
better farm paper advertising, ad- 
vertising literature, sales stimula- 
tion and development of credit 
business, which throws business 
into the hands of the stronger 
houses, and at the same time en- 
courages them to extend their ef- 
forts by the assistance of the big 
packers, like Armour and Swift, 





Bankers Lend Money Readily for 
Concrete Improvements 


You can obtain money more easily for a concrete silo or 
other concrete structure than for any other purpose on 
the farm. Bankers want to increase the value and produc- 
tiveness of farm land in their community. They know 
that concrete buildings are lasting improvéments; mean 
greater efficiency on the farm; increase its value. 
When you build, you want to get full value for your 
money. For all your concrete structures use 


It 1s always dependable; even in quality, color and setting 
properties. Be sure to ask your dealer for “Universal.” 


Our booklets, ‘Concrete in the Barnyard,” “Concrete Silos,” or 
other information. on concrete construction, free to farmers. 


UNIVERSAL PORTLAND CEMENT CO. 
CHICAGO, 208 South LaSalle St. PITTSBURGH, Frick Bidg. 
INNEAPOLIS, Security Bank Building 
Plants at Chicago and Pittsburgh Aanual Output 12,000,000 Barrels 





TURNING A POSSIBLE DIFFICULTY INTO A 
REASON WHY 


who wish to see more cattle 
raised, and by the co-operation of 
the trade press, the Government 
and State agricultural depart- 
ments. 


65,000 sILOS THIS YEAR 


It has been estimated that the 
number of wood-stave silos which 
are now being manufactured and 
sold in competition with these va- 
rious new forms of silo construc- 
tion is about three to one or four 
to one. The + ‘al silo has not 
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yet become a large factor in the 
business, particularly in the terrj- 
tory east of the Mississippi River, 
although several hundred silos of 
this character have been sold in 
the Southwest. Of the perma- 
nent masonry type of silos, about 
one-half are of a hollow tile con- 
struction and the other half of 
concrete, 

The most important manufac- 
turers of stave silos are: The In- 
diana Silo Company, Anderson, 
Ind.; McClure Company, Saginaw, 
Mich.; Woods Bros. Silo Com- 
pany, Lincoln, Nebr.; Des Moines 
Silo & Mfg. Company, Des Moines, 
Ia.; Western Silo Company, Des 
Moines, Ia.; Independent Silo 
Company, Minneapolis, Minn.; 
John Deer Plow Company, Kan- 
sas City, Mo., and the E. W. Ross 
Company, Springfield, O. 

In the opinion of those familiar 
with conditions in the silo mar- 
ket; not less than 50,000 of wood- 
stave silos will be sold this year 
by the various manufacturers, and 
14,000 or 15,000 more of all the 
other kinds. 

The Indiana Silo Company is 
probably the largest, oldest and 
most aggressive advertiser of the 
several companies. Bryant Ve- 
nable, of the Procter & Collier 
Company, of Cincinnati, describes 
the Indiana Silo advertising and 
selling campaign as follows: 

“Silos are sold to-day on their 
merits, and on the ability of the 
maker to convince the farmer of 
the superiority of his product as 
compared with the numerous 
competitors in the field. Price cuts 
a relatively smaller figure in se- 
curing the order for a silo than 
it has ever done before. The silo 
salesman is no longer an order- 
taker; he is an expert, not only 
on the subject of silos and their 
construction but on silage and its 
value as a food ration. He must 
know the arguments for and 
against his own silo and those 
with which his silo has to com- 
pete. One silo manufacturing 
company alone now has in the 
field several thousand local agents 
of this character whose work is 
supervised by a corps of a large 


(Continued on page 45) 
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We Found a Clever Man in London 


His name is Frank Craig, and his illustrations for 
‘Leonard Merrick’s Parisian stories now running 
in the American Sunday Magazine would lend 
distinction and added attention value to any pub- 
lication. We reproduce one of his drawings 
above which appears in the October issue. 

The American Sunday Magazine is one of the “new 
forces” in advertising that is being accepted by 
thinking business men because it combines the 
fundamental principles of a great concentrated 
newspaper circulation nationally distributed, lo- 
cally applied and with magazine life and appeal. 
Ask yourself this question, “What is more logical 
than a magazine with concentrated newspaper 
circulation?” Ask your dealer which he would 
rather have you use—a magazine reaching 200 
families in his selling territory or a scattered 
circulation of six? 


“And It Goes Into Over 2,000,000 Homes” 


American Sunday (Monthly) Magazine 


Charles S, Hart, Advertising Manager 


220 Fifth Avenue 908 Hearst Building 
New York City ; Chicago, III. 
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How a new food product which was 
an apparent failure has been made a 
big success at an expense of a few 
hundred dollars for advertising in 


The New York Globe 


MAN who: had had several years experience as travelling sales 
A= and in other capacities for one of the largest concerns doing 

business with the grocery trade all over the country years ago 
decided that there was not the sort of future he desired with the large 
corporation and that he would start in business for himself. 


He raised the necessary amount of money to equip a modest little 
factory and started making and selling ordinary cheap crackers. He 
built up a fair business, but after nearly four years of it he decided 
that, if he was ever going to establish such a business as he wanted, 
he must specialize and get up a line of meritorious goods for which he 
could create a demand. 


In January, 1914, he brought out a real whole wheat biscuit which 
he named “Wheatsworth” and started to introduce it on the market 
by the usual jobber, dealer, and consumer route. He first consulted 
the jobbers, who forced him to name a price far below the line of 
safety before they would deign to put out the goods or undertake to 
fill the orders of the trade. 


The manufacturer stood the gaff, as most other manufacturers do, 
and started supplying a limited quantity of the goods to the jobber, who 
calmly placed them in stock until such time as the dealers demanded 
supplies. The jobber did nothing to stimulate the sale of the goods. One 
jobber sold fifty dozen in January, 150 dozen in February, 200 dozen 
in March, and seventy dozen in April, and the manufacturer very 
naturally was discouraged. 


Carefully watching the food market, the manufacturer discovered 
that he was up against a system which would apparently force him to 
give up this wonderfully valuable article of food, and in desperation 
and as a final test decided to advertise it in The Globe’s “Pure Food 
Directory” after Mr. McCann had examined it and approved of it. 


“Wheatsworth” Biscuit, being found strictly as represented, was 
admitted to the “Pure Food Directory” and was announced to Globe 
readers as a certified food on April 18th. In less than three months 
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it has been developed into one of the successes of the present-day 
jocal food world. Globe readers, everywhere demanding it, produced 
adirect consumer demand which has compelled well over two thou- 
sand grocers to carry it in stock. 


“Wheatsworth” Biscuit was given no other publicity than that of 
The Globe. It is not handled by jobbers in the ordinary way, but is 
gold direct to grocers. It allows a liberal margin of profit to the 
dealer, pays a fair profit to the manufacturer and permits him to pay 
fair wages and buy the best grade of raw material on the market. 


e From a standing start, “Wheatsworth” Biscuit has been developed 
toa volume of business which is compelling its manufacturers to plan 
anew and much larger factory. They are working their force to the 


iles limit and have dropped several ordinary cracker lines that the facilities 
ing of the plant may be devoted to meeting the demand for “Wheatsworth.” 
- This story of “Wheatsworth” Biscuit is a simple statement of fact 
B without any exaggeration or coloring, as F. H. Bennett Biscuit Co. 
will gladly prove to anyone entitled to the information. To say that 
tle F. H. Bennett Biscuit Co. are surprised and more than satisfied with 
de the results would be putting it very mildly. Their experience is the 
ed same as that of other manufacturers of pure and honest foods which 
d, are of quality entitling them to listing in The Globe’s “Pure Food 
1e Directory” and to certification by Mr. McCann. 
. Globe Readers, Who for Eighteen Months Have 
et Followed The Globe’s Exposures of Impure and 
od Rotten Foods, Naturally Respond to an Invi- 
: tation to Buy Clean and Wholesome Foods En- 
dorsed by Mr. McCann and Their Newspaper. 
, No other newspaper provides so direct an appeal 


i to thousands of people who, through education, 
are demanding absolutely clean and pure foods. 
: 





Offers the manufacturers of pure foods the Easiest and 
most effective method of breaking into the New York 
market — the richest in the world. 
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“A Supreme Court Decision” 


HAT’S what this letter from Mr. H. K. Mulford really 

I amounts to. Eminent physicians and surgeons swear 

by his products. “Mulford” antitoxin saves the lives of 

tiny babies. The United States Government trusts “Mulford” 
serum to prevent Typhoid in the Army. 


Can’t you see that Mr. 
Mulford has GOTTA be 
careful? 


Three years ago Mr. r 
Mulford (N. W. Ayer & Ho So Mule 
—— mote . list to ; : b ha 
advertise Mulford’s . 
Cholera Serum. He had Manufactuung Chomite- 
never heard of The Pro- 


gressive Farmer tho he attseap Bhdedefpfiw 6/i-t 

had heard of the great a 

Tait Butler. .On the first 

list that went out—The 

Progressive Farmer was The Progressive Farner, 

not _ included. With Birmingham, Alabama. 

a series of letters and ‘ 

marked copies, we proved Dear Sirs:- 

to Mr. Mulford’s own lik- We have selected The Progressive Parner 

ing that this is “the clean- yo aisles  sirat, bossuse Of Ate pelicy in jeer 

‘ em ates rm ad 

cat farm paper 2. Amer- hibiting the use of ite advertising columns for 

ca. We were immedi- the sale of questiohable articles; second, be- 

ately put on for the full cause of its very strong Editorial Department, 

schedule Dr. Tait Butler, in our opinion, is one of the 

J strongest editorial writers on agricultural sub- 
When Mr. Mulford start; ietteate tneereage ef the meoastof te fovtioenr 

se: ONT: ” 2 

- ae hs farmer are evidenced in the editorial management. 

e wrote us saying—“You 


will be pleased to know Very truly yours, 
that in making up our list 
for ‘Nitrogerm’ The Pro- H. E,, eTpORD 
gressive Farmer was the 
first paper on the list.” 

Exactly the same thing 
occurred when Procter 
Collier Co. made up a list \ 
for Pitman-Moore Co. last 
spring. The Progressive Farmer proved its worthiness and, later, 
MADE GOOD. 

At first COLGATE, B. V. D. UNDERWEAR and COLT’S RE- 
VOLVERS were denied us—but we “measured up” and now carry the 
business. 

All we ask of amy agency or any advertiser is what they, themselves, 
ask of prospective customers—AN INTERESTED, AREFULLY- 
CONSIDERED CHANCE TO PROVE THAT WE HAVE SOME- 
THING GOOD. 














Over 170,000 Circulation weekly 
in “The Heart of the South.” 


“No fakes for Man or Beast or Fowl’ 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
Raleigh, N. C. Memphis, Tenn. Dallas, Tex. 


Wallace C. Richardson, Inc., Eastern Representatives, 
41 Park Row, New York City 

George W. Herbert, Inc., Western Representatives, 
119 W. Madison St., Chicago 
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number of district sales managers. 
“The advertising of silos has 
changed in character to conform 
to the modifications in the mar- 
ket conditions, while there are 
still those makers who rely on the 
classified advertisement to secure 
inquiries for their catalogues, and 
who depend on price-cutting tac- 
tics to close sales where. compe- 
tition is keenest, the tendency 
among silo concerns has been de- 
cidedly toward the elevation of 
the industry and the development 
of safe and sane business by 
means of educational copy and 
human interest in illustrations. 
“The Indiana Silo Company has 
perhaps been the most notable. 
This company has appreciated the 
importance of advertising not only 
as a means of securing inquiries 
and making immediate sales, but 


for its cumulative value in estab- . 


lishing and maintaining the repu- 
tation of its product. Instead of 
merely following the advantage 
created by a favorable agricultural 
press and relying on mail-order 
space to get inquiries for cata- 
intro- 


logues, the company has 
duced into its advertising the edu- 
cational arguments that may, in 
a measure, be applied to all silos, 
supplemented with those special 
talking points that apply exclu- 


sively to its own silo. Their art 
work possesses strong human in- 
terest as well as striking atten- 
tion-getting value. 


ADS HELPED SALESMEN 


“During the season of 1912 and 
1913 the advertising of the com- 
pany was conspicuous in the lead- 
ing farm, stock and dairy papers. 
The salesmen of the company re- 
ported they found a more ready 
welcome at the farms of prospec- 
tive customers, hundreds of whom 
volunteered the information that 
they had noticed the advertise- 
ments in their favorite papers and 
not a few of whom commented 
with judgment on the details of 
the copy. Yet the cost of securing 
inquiries from this campaign was 
only slightly higher than it had 
been while the company was us- 
ing the small catalogue copy. 

“Judged solely by the number of 
traceable inquiries, this campaign 


would have been a failure. But 
the company had faith in the es- 
sential soundness of this policy, 
and instead of abandoning the 
campaign as a failure it made 
a careful tabulation of all inqui- 
ries and all sales, as the result 
of which it found that the per- 
centage of sales traceable direct- 
ly to the advertising was far in 
excess of those of any former 
year, and the general character of 
the new prospects was more prom- 
ising than those secured in any 
previous year. 


SOME DEFINITE RESULTS 


“The full vindication of the 
wisdom of this course of adver- 
tising, however, was not manifest 
until the opening of the following 
season, when the inquiries re- 
ceived from the advertising of the 
previous year, but not converted 
into sales, began to receive the 
attention of the salesmen. These 
prospects proved to be the best 
leads the company had ever se- 
cured. Hundreds of them re- 
quired only the timely solicitation 
of the salesmen to induce them to 
sign their orders for delivery dur- 
ing the present year. The total 
volume of business written by the 
company during the first three 
months of 1914 is practically dou- 
ble that of the corresponding pe- 
riod of last year, and the pros- 
pects for the remainder of the 
year seem to be equally propitious. 

“The form letter,’ continued 
Mr. Venable, “plays a compara- 
tively unimportant part in the 
marketing of the Indiana silo, al- 
though, of course, some such lit- 
erature is used with greater or 
less effect. But the direct, per- 
sonal appeal of the local agent, 
backed when necessary by the as- 
sistance of the district sales man- 
ager, has been found to be the 
most effective and the most ‘eco- 
nomical way of selling silos. Ev- 
ery local agent is paid on a com- 
mission basis and prices are ab- 
solutely maintained. 

“But the home office does not 
leave the local man to his own 
devices to create an interest in 
the silo he has to sell. Various 
booklets in addition to the cata- 
logue are mailed to every pros- 
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pect and these booklets are so 
thorouzhly practical and so in- 
teresting that they are carefully 
read and assimilated by the pro- 
spective buyers. Two of these 
booklets are unique and call for 
more than passing comment. 
“The first is a book entitled 
‘Silo Profits,’ and it consists of 
several hundred letters from as 


ne 


“Our concrete buildings have saved us 
hundreds ‘of dollars. "ve stood the snows, 
frosts, rains and winds of many 2 year. 

re stronger t! w ‘we put them up. 
I never worried about a fire. They've swelled 
the bank account, mother. them a fine start.” 


LEHIGH cement 


The remarkable first strenigth of Lehigh increases year after year. If you specify it, your concrete buildings will gain 


greater power to resist the elements as time passes. 





‘We want every man or woman who reads this to write for our valuable - 
flustrated. It wil help you in rete houses, bai 
manure pits, 


LEHIGH PORTLAND CEMENT CO. 


‘Main Office: €33 Young Bldg, Allentown, Pa. Western 
Pacific Office: 464 Old National Bank Bidg., Spokane, Wash 


12 Mills~ Annual Capacity Over 12,000,000 Barrels 


BACK PAGE IN COLOR THAT BRINGS OUT CAMPAIGN ON 
FARM BUILDINGS AS WELL AS SILOS 


many farmers who have kept ac- 
curate account of the earnings of 
their Indiana silos, These let- 
ters convey more valuable and 
definite information as to what 
the buyer may properly expect to 
gain by the purchase of an Indi- 
ana silo than could possibly be 
conveyed by any generalization, 
however well written. From 
them the reader can readily as- 
certain what other scientific farm- 
ers have accomplished in in- 
creasing the net value of their 
corn crops, reducing the cost of 
winter feed, improving the quality 
and increasing the quantity of 
their dairy yield and their mar- 
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“Mother, lin Glad We Built 
WithLehigh Cement Concrete — 


“Mother, I'm proud I can leave this valuable 
land and these durable, economical, 
concrete buildings to the boys. 
have to start’in repairing and rebuilding as 
I did when father gave it to me.” It'll give 


with Lehigh Cement Concrete now. Guarantee your prosperity—your children’s f 
book, Modem Farmer.”  Itis beautifully 

conc: rs, silos, walks, driveways, gutters, floors, feeding tr 

¢iaterna, com cribs, hog wallows, mangers, fence posts, etc. A postal brings it to you. Send for your copy 


Office: 363 Consumers Bldg . Chicago, HL. 





ketable live stock by means of 
feeding from this silo. This book 
actually makes the former pur. 
chasers act as willing and ef. 
fective, though unsalaried, sales. 
men for the company. 


HELPING FARMER TO BORROW 


“The second booklet is a story 
entitled ‘The Watchtower of 
Prosperity’ in which 
a professor of 
economics and 
a banker discuss the 
silo as an economic 
factor, and, finally, 
I think, demonstrate 
to their own and the 
reader’s satisfaction 
that this silo is in 
reality the ‘watch- 
tower of the pros- 
perity of the Na- 
tion.’ This booklet 
is not only mailed 
to all prospects on 
the company’s list 
but copies of it are 
sent to bankers in 
all parts of the coun- 
try for the purpose 
of familiarizing the 
financial men with 
the importance of 
the silo and the 
safety of loaning 
money to the farmer 
for the purpose of 
purchasing an Indi- 
ana silo. 

“Electrotypes of 
advertisements simi- 
lar to those used in 
the general list of 

are furnished to 
local agents, mortised for im- 
print and suited for use in 
the local newspapers. Copies of 
current advertisements are fur- 
nished to the local agents who also 
receive copies of the occasional 
house-organ of the company, in 
which matters of importance and 
interest to the salesman, together 
with sales hints and other helps, 
are presented in usable form. 

“For the present campaign full 
pages were contracted for in the 
leading agricultural, dairy, and 
stock papers, with quarter pages 
and smaller space at frequent in- 
tervals in the general list of farm 


rmanent 
"y won't 


juture. 


farm papers 
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Helpfulness 


HE editor’s selection of his 
audience and his sympa- 
thetic knowledge of where they 
live and how they live, deter- 
mines the editorial character and 
helpfulness of a publication. 
There is no other publication 
with enough circulation to be 
really effective, that is so di- 
rectly addressed to the homes 
in the small towns as WOMAN’S 
WORLD, and therefore so power- 
ful an influence in that field. 


WoMAN’S WORLD 
Chicago 
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Northwestern Farmers 
Buy Quality Clothing 


Special Market Investigation On Underwear 




























S the result of a careful inquiry among 
Minnesota dealers, The Farmer is able to 
say authoritatively that the farmers in this 

territory buy high priced underwear of the most 
modern styles for both summer and winter use. 


The average of all prices quoted by the dealers 
for winter union suits bought by farmers is $2.37 
and for winter two-piece suits is $3.42 per suit. 
They buy wool, wool mixed, cotton fleece lined, 
and all other high class qualities. 


For summer wear the farmer buys principally 
union suits in all styles, full length, three-quarter 
length and athletic. 


More than 75 per cent of the dealers inter- 
viewed say that it is possible to standardize a line’ 
of high class underwear with Northwestern far- 
mers by consistent farm paper advertising. 


Here is an underwear sales field of greater pos- 
sibilities than any other in the world, but it is 
practically ignored by manufacturers. 


Those who first come into this farm market with 
well planned advertising campaigns will build 
up underwear trade worth millions of dollars. 


We will be pleased to give complete details of 
this and many other market investigations to any 


_ one interested. 
ARMER 


lf 4 
THEZS§ 
ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 


Webb Publishing Company, Publishers 










Western Representatives, 
Geo. W. Herbert, Inc., 
600 Advertising Bldg., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Eastern Representatives, 
W. C. Richardson, Inc. 
41 Park Row, 

New York City. 
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papers to sustain the larger pub- 
licity. It is a campaign desiyzned 
to increase the already large good 
will of the company; inquiries are 
of subordinate importance.” 


SAME FOR WHOLE STAVE FIELD 


This description of the cam- 
paign of the Indiana Company will 
answer in general for the whole 
stave field, in more or less de- 
gree, according to the size of the 
company. 

The line of cleavage between 
the wood stave silo interests and 
those of the concrete, glazed hol- 
low tile and galvanized iron is 
very distinct, and the competition 
is of the sharpest kind, with many 
charges and counter-charges of 
unfair practices. 

In general, the stave people, who 
had the field so long to themselves, 
condemn the newer kinds of silos 
as being unnecessarily expensive, 
as permitting the ensilage to 
freeze or otherwise spoil, or as 
being, some of them, of insecure 
construction. 

The other interests criticise 
stave silos as having normally a 
short life—seven years, on the 
average, they claim,—in compari- 
son with concrete, tile and metal, 
and also being subject to drying 
out and collapsing and to destruc- 
tion by fire. Some idea of the 
situation may be gathered from 
the remarks of those in the “per- 
manent” field, which may be sum- 
marized for that purpose and pre- 
sented without prejudice: 

“The stave manufacturers have 
a tremendous number of sales- 
men in the field,” one man says, 
“Their profits may run as high as 
thirty-three per cent to the sales- 
men and the business is, therefore, 
good from their standpoint. It 
pays them to buttonhole the farm- 
er, and stay with him until the 
deal is closed. 

“The tile interests have a good 
permanent silo and are pushing 
it by personal solicitation. Their 
literature is free from objection- 
able matter, They are plain upon 
the impermanence of wood and 
the actual economy of the perma- 
nent silos. 

“The cement companies have no 
silo salesmen in the field. The 
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relative profits in selling cement 
silos, compared to wood or tile, 
are probably such as to make it 
impossible for the same type of 
promotion, It is a dealer’s propo- 
sition largely. 

“The farm press is accepting 
advertisements from _ probably 
more wood silo manufacturers 
than concrete. Their editorial 
policies are of necessity governed 
somewhat by their advertisers’ 
wishes, but not in one or two not- 
able exceptions. One paper has 
taken a very strong stand against 
the claims of the wood silo people, 
and has lost every inch of wood 
silo advertising. They knew it 
would come. 

“There is a distinct field for the 
wood silo. Where a farmer is not 
permanently intending to raise 
stock—he does not want to build 
a silo which is of no value in case 
stock-raising is given up and 
which cannot be moved, nor would 
a tenant wish to build a perma- 
nent silo. 

“On the other hand, the farmer 
knows something of modern ac- 
counting, so that he can appreci- 
ate the saving in making a some- 
what heavier first investment in 
order to save a complete renewal 
at the end of seven years.” 


~ OTHER FACTORS THAT COUNT 
After the wood silo the concrete 


‘block. was probably next in the 


field, then the tile and then the 
poured concrete. In all these 
propositions, freight rates cut a 
considerable figure in restricting 
the area in which silos of these 
kinds could be erected. It is im- 
possible, also, to find in some lo- 
calities a cement contractor to 
whom the inquiries of the concrete 
companies can be turned over, 
for which reason the wood silos 
have a distinct field, unless the 
farmer wishes to undertake the 
work himself, There is some in- 
dication that local contractors in 
small towns will appreciate the 
possibilities of developing their 
business into the channels of 
farm work, of which silos would 
be an important part. Several of 
the cement manufacturers have 
advertised along this line, and the 
National Fire Proofing .Company 
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has been seeking to educate the 
farmer to the desirability of mak- 
ing all his farm buildings—house, 
barns, silo, granary, creamery, etc. 
—permanent, sanitary and beau- 
tiful by the use of vitrified hollow 
tile. The silo campaign is im- 
portant but it is only part of a 
larger campaign. 

Intensive work is done by silo 
experts in developing stock-grow- 
ing regions where there is thought 
to be a particular need for per- 
manent silos and in preparing lec- 
tures in printed form with stere- 
opticon slides for the use of farm- 
ers’ institutes and “short-course” 
workers. In certain sections con- 
crete silos outnumber all others. 
Outside of these, wood predomi- 
nates. Scattered everywhere, east 
of the Mississippi, and north of 
the Ohio, are tile silos. The Natco 
rights to the territory west of the 
Mississippi have, however, just 
been sold by the National company 
to the W. S. Dickey Clay Prod- 
ucts Company, of Kansas City, a 
very large company which is ex- 
pected to make the Natco tile silo 
an important factor in the West. 
The Natco silo advertising may 
therefore be expected to be even 
more important than it has been 
in the past, and be developed in 
conjunction with the advertising 
of hollow tiles for other farm 
buildings. 

The Natco silo advertising is 
only three years old. It took a 
year to get started. 


BIG INCREASE IN THE SILO BUSINESS 


“During the last two years,” 
said H. H. Charles, of the Charles 
Advertising Service, New York, 
“the silo business has shown an 
increase of 112 per cent as the re- 
sult of the advertising, and we 
expect to do better yet as the lit- 
erature and the organization are 
developed. The first literature and 
advertising were naturally of a 
more or less general nature be- 
cause the National company was a 
newcomer in the field and had to 
acquire its experience, but we are 
now rapidly getting down to very 
definite details, as well as acquir- 
ing a large number of testimo- 
nials from satisfied users. These, 
with the pictures of the silos and 
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various other buildings, and the 
data as to permanency and ult. 
mate economy, make a strong im. 
pression on the farmer reader, 

“One of the latest pieces of lit. 
erature we have gotten out for 
the farmer is a feeding table, to 
show the results of feeding dairy 
and beef cattle both with and with- 
out ensilage. This table is of 
practical value to the farmer, and 
it gives him a chance to apply, if 
he likes, the same sort of reason- 
ing in deciding the kind of a silo 
he wants that he would use in 
finding out the relative economy 
of ensilage: if it is worth while 
going to the expense of feeding 
ensilage to his stock, it is worth 
while cutting the ultimate cost of 
building in a permanent way. And 
if he builds in a permanent way, 
he might as well have a building 
that is good to look at, and is an 
ornament to his farm, if it does 
not cost any more. That is the 
tenor of the arguments that are 
going out to the farmers in some 
thirty of the leading farm papers 
six months of the year.” 


THE NATCO TRADE-MARK 


Mr. Charles mentioned the in- 
teresting evolution of the Natco 
silo trade-mark, or what fills the 
place of a trade-mark. In the 
early days of the campaign, the 
advertising men had to work from 
a few photographs of Natco silos, 
because there were only a few 
such silos built. One of the best 
photographs showed a large silo 
on the farm of the State Reform 
School in Michigan. This picture 
has been used in so many different 
forms for so many different pur- 
poses that it has become almost a 
trade-mark. It has had _ several 
million different impressions. 

From these typical instances of 
silo campaigns there will be gath- 
ered the success that has followed 
the efforts of the several silo man- 
ufacturers since they have settled 
down to serious advertising pro- 
motion in the farm papers, The 
present outlook is of —unprece- 
dented brilliance. The farmers 
have had huge crops and will dis- 
pose of them at top prices. There 
will be big business for all of the 
silo interests. é 
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Sia Have Tremendous Sales Power 


LAD 7 
What are I GNS é 


Steel signs manufactured under the supervision of 
master specialists by skilled artisans in the best 
equipped factory of its kind in the world. 


Specially treated steel sheets are decorated by a remarkable 
lithographic process in many colors and formed into beautiful 
pictures, plaques, cutouts, etc., carrying in impressive and 


beautiful form the 


SALES MESSAGE 


of America’s leading advertisers to customers in their dealers’ 
stores. 


The Stamp Sieg on an advertising picture or display insures 


the 
QUALITY AND SERVICE 


demanded by every thoughtful buyer. 


Our efficient sales representatives are at your service 


Passaic Metal Ware Company 


Passaic, N. J, New York Chicago St. Louis Boston 


Sieg Should carry your sales message. 
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NOVEMBER COMFORT 


will be a big anniversary number, big in 
size and large in interest, with special 
features to celebrate the auspicious 
opening of its 27th year. 


“Onward and Upward” 


isour motto, and with unfaltering fidelity to it COMFORT 
has ever pressed forward. It has made substantial 
progress and improvement this year, its 26th and one 
of its most successful. 


IA7E HAVE PLANNED still further progress and 

improvement, for the coming twelve months, 
which will make COMFORT more interesting to its 
readers and more valuable to its advertisers. 


AR FROM WORRYING over the war, which brings 
them high prices for the products of their farms, 
our readers 


Will Search the Ads in 
November Anniversary Comfort 


for the goods they need to fit out themselves, their 
families and their homes for winter. 


BER COMFORT, always a 
strong puller, this fall, will bring its - 
advertisers larger returns than ever. 





November forms close October 10. 


W. H. GANNETT, Pub., Inc., 


Hen York Office: 1195 Flatiron Bldg. AUGUSTA, MAINE Chicago Office: 1635 Marquette Bldg. 
WALTER R, JENKINS, Jr, Representative FRANK H, THOMAS, Representative 
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In its editorial columns— 
In its news columns— 


In its advertising columns— 


The Gazette Times 





is the 


Most Powerful Morning 





Newspaper In Pittsburgh 








SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVES 


J. C. WILBERDING JOHN M. BRANHAM CO. 
225 Fifth Avenue Mallers’ Bldg., Chicago 
New York City Chemieal Bidg., St. Louis 
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Advertising by Farmers’ 
Organizations 


What a $150,000 Advertising In- 
vestment Has Done for the 
Florida Fruit Growers—Other 
Communities Engaged in the Co- 
operative Marketing of Farm 
Crops That May Yet Advertise 


By J. C. Asplet 

HE Florida fruit growers, 

through the Florida Citrus 
Exchange, have just appropriated 
$50,000 to be invested in building 
a more profitable market for this 
season’s products. This will be 
the largest sum that this organiz - 
tion has yet invested in advertis- 
ing, although in the past four 
years it has spent all told about 
$150,000. In view of this ex- 
pression of confidence in the 
power of advertising, it might 
not be out of place briefly to 
point out to advertisers generally, 
and other co-operative communi- 
ties marketing farm 
products particularly, 
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to his jobber and he became the 
distributor. The exchange plan 
takes the profit of the local re- 
ceiver and jobber and puts it in 
the hands of the farmer. 

“3. Knowledge of markets from 
day to day during the shipping 
season enables the exchange to 
place its products where the most 
active demand and highest prices 
are found, thus maintaining values 
and preventing to some extent at 
least, the violent fluctuations of 
markets that are so prevalent 
where indiscriminate shipments 
are made. 

“4, Grouping the products of 
several hundred growers in any 
section and handling them through 
a co-operative organization of 
their own, commands the atten- 
tion of the largest trade in all 
parts of the country and thereby 
widens the markets and increases 
the price. 

“5. Co-operation encourages the 
growing of a higher quality of 
fruits and vegetables and putting 





the significance of the 
move. 

In the past few 
years PrinTERS’ INK 
has repeatedly called To the 
attention to the 
growth ae oo atte 
tive marketing. in Florida 
Bulletin No. 57 of the 
Department of Agri- 
culture of the State 
of New York these 
benefits are summed 
up as follows: 

‘4. A forecast of 
the crops in the dif- 
ferent producing sec- 
tions of the country 
that enables the or- 


Growers of W 
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ganization to place its sarin mo beng opi te Ehne 
crops in the best mar- RIGHT NOW. li you are posted we wl handle yours 


kets, 
“2. Distribution at 
primary points to 


many consuming cen- Florida Citrus change 
ters rather than con- — 
gestion in a few, is 

Cosens Bank Budding Teanpe, Floris 


one of the mose valu- 
able results. Under 
the old system the 
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producer sold to the copy pirecTep AT GROWERS WHICH SHOWED MARKETING 


local dealer who sold 
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them on the market in uniform 
packages and a standard grade 
and pack. When this is fully ac- 
complished, farm products can be 
put on the market under a reg- 
istered brand of the organiza- 
tion that will bring a better price 
and create a demand for the goods 
that will be largely in excess of 
present shipments and greatly to 
the profit of the producer. 

“6. Co-operative action enables 
the grower to make his sales f.o.b. 
shipping point in all of the 
markets of United States and 
Canada and places in his hands 
the power to control the rate 
of dispersal to any or all of them, 
and thus he predetermines the 
destination of his products, there- 
by preventing the depressions of 
markets by unwise distribution 
and untimely shipments. 

“7, Co-operatively the grower is 
in a much more advantageous 
position to secure the regulation 
of railroad rates and increased 
transportation facilities than if he 
worked independently.” 


WHERE ADVERTISING WOULD HELP 


So far comparatively few of 
these farmer’s organizations seem 
to have taken full advantage of 


No. 5. This is not because the 
organizations are not alive to 
their opportunity, but because it 
takes time to get things in shape 
so that the demand which the 
advertising will create for branded 
leaders can be turned into actual 
business. 

Those organizations which have 
been able to do this—notably the 
California Fruit Growers’ Ex- 
change and the Florida Citrus Ex- 
change—have been able to build 
up nation-wide markets where 
they can get a premium for their 
quality leaders. More than this 
they have established a reputation 
among consumers. In view of 
their success there is no reason 
to believe that the next season 
will not find many of these or- 
ganized communities bidding for 
public favor in consumer me- 
diums, and telling the trade what 
they are doing in trade mediums. 

In the opinion of well-informed 
New. York commission men the 
success which has attended. the 
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efforts of these particular or. 
ganizations has been their early 
appreciation of the fact that ad- 
vertising must be supported by 
the right kind of a sales machine, 
if it is to do its full work. A 
few farming communities have 
listened to smooth-tongued solicit- 
ors and thinking all they needed 
to do was to buy a few inches of 
space and fill it with bragging 
statements have tried advertising 
without apparent results. Nat- 
urally these organizations are 
skeptical as to the value of ad- 
vertising. Not so with the Florida 
Citrus Exchange. Slowly but 
surely this organization has built 
up a nation-wide sales force which 
capitalizes the advertising and 
makes it yield a full profit. 

This sales force of the Florida 
fruit growers was not built up in 
a month or a year. It has taken 
over five years to bring it to per- 
fection. 


AN EFFECTIVE SELLING MACHINE 


“Our sales organization started 
in a mediocre way,’ explained 
Business Manager L. D. Jones to 
PRINTERS’ INK, “by appointing 
sales agencies in a few of the 
more important markets. But we 
found that more than these scat- 
tered representatives were re- 
quired to turn to the maximum 
profit our advertising efforts. We 
found we required salaried repre- 
sentatives who had our interests 
at heart absolutely, and who were 
free to devote their whole time to 
building a better market for 
Florida fruits. The need of a 
salaried organization became more 
and more evident as we got our 
fruits into better shape, and bore 
down harder and harder with our 
advertising. Finally we hit upon 
the plan of appointing district 
managers in every worth-while 
market—that is markets where 
such a_ salaried representative 
would prove self-supporting—and 
then filled up the gaps with brok- 
ers. Now we have representation 
in every fruit buying city of the 
Union. 

“This sales machine corresponds 
exactly to a manufacturer’s sales 
force. It is controlled from our 
central office in Tampa. R. P. 
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Brown Bros, 


Business in 
Spanish-America 


Leslie’s has inaugurated a new department 
to furnish reliable information and service to 
American manufacturers who contemplate 
entering Spanish-American markets. 


° 9 
Leslies 
Illustrated Weekly Newspaper 

New York 


Leslie’s Spanish-American Department 
will be under the direction of Dr. W. E. 
Aughinbaugh, who has for the past 20 
years investigated foreign trade con- 
ditions for American capitalists. The 
Doctor has made 86 trips across the 
Equator and has been many times over 
and across South America. He is pre- 
pared to answer any inquiry regarding 
export trade, in a definite, practical way, 
and this service will be rendered entirely 
without charge to Leslie readers, 


See issue September 21. 
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2, For Sale at 
All Reliable 


You will find, by 
actual rest, that 
Stephenson Bar Belt 





Dressing ix the ane vou 
want. Thad is why we art 
withny to send yotra half 
pound sample free. Tra itout 
thoroughly aod you'll de 
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A Good Connection 


One of the regular users of space in 
Practical Engineer is the Stephenson 
Mfg. Co., Albany, N. Y. 


This firm has been making and mar- 
keting a good bar belt dressing for over 
20 years, and it speaks for advertising 
value that their use of space in this 
publication has kept pace with its growth. 


- PRACTICAL 


Semi-Monthly 


has a circulation of 22,500 copies among 
practical engineers, comprising the pur- 
chasing cream of the field. This circu- 
lation is guaranteed under penalty of re- 
fund. It is audited by the A. B. C. 


Practical Engineer has one subscrip- 
tion price; one table of advertising rates. 
Its advertising columns are confined to 
products used in the development of 
power. It maintains a progressive serv- 
ice department. The advertisement re- 
produced above is a product of this 
service department. 


New circulation map by states and in- 
dustries, and rate card sent on request. 
TECHNICAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 

537 So. Dearborn St. 
Chicago ° : - Illinois 





Burton being general sales man- 
ager, and is under the control of 
the business interests of the ex- 
change. The business of this 
sales department is to get the 
most for our fruit; to make the 
most of our advertising. 

“In the last four years we have 
spent about $150,000 in advertis- 
ing, and we consider this money 
well invested. On account of the 
increase in business we have been 
able to set aside a fund of $50,- 


| 000 to be spent in advertising this 


season. This fund was raised by 
placing a tax of two and a half 


| cents on every box of fruit 


shipped. This, while seemingly 
a tax, in reality is not, for the 
resultant increase in profit more 
than offsets it eventually.” 
Asked as to what other results 
the Florida fruit growers had ob- 
tained through this promotional 
work, outside of direct gain and 
accumulated good-will, Mr. Jones 
replied: “At the time of the or- 
ganization of the exchange, which 
is in reality a non-profit sharing, 
co-operative association of Florida 
fruit growers shipping over ten 
boxes, there was not a decent 
packing house in Florida. In the 
five years the exchange has been 
in operation upwards of fifteen 
well equipped, modern houses 
have been built, and the handling 
of fruit entirely revolutionized.” 






GETTING FRUIT GROWERS TO JOIN 


An interesting side light on the 
progressive methods of _ the 
Florida fruit growers, well worth 
adapting by similarly operated 
bodies, is their method of swelling 
the ranks. It goes without say- 
ing that any co-operative of- 
ganization depends on numbers to 
determine its service to the com- 
munity. An association of one 
hundred can do more effective 
work than one of only twenty 
farmers. : 

So to be sure that all the fruit 
growers possible are participating 
in the profits of the exchange, an 
at the same time are helping to 
defray the cost of operating it, 
the Florida fruit growers keep the 
benefits of the exchange before 
the State all the time. To do this 
big space is used in agricultural 
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and horticultural _ publications 
reaching that field. In this way a 
maximum advertising fund is 
raised and the growth and prestige 
of the exchange insured. 

In view of the results obtained 
by these Florida fruit growers, 
to say nothing of the success of 
the California and Oregon apple 
growing communities, what is 
there to prevent the potato raisers 
of Rusk County, Wisconsin, and 
a hundred similar communities 
from advertising and marketing 
their trade-marked “cultured” 
potatoes in the same way? 

These Wisconsin potato growers 
have just started wrapping the 
selected tubers grown in and 
around Rusk County and offering 
them in local markets, at premium 
prices. The potatoes are said to 
be grown from special seed, and 
given every care and attention 
during growth. When harvested 
the crop is carefullv picked over 
for potatoes of uniform size and 
quality. These are cleaned, in- 
spected, and then wrapped in a 
sealed wrapper bearing the brand 
name. Why not build up a na- 
tional market for “Conrath Cul- 
tured Potatoes,” instead of being 
satisfied with the demand and 
profit from a local market? 


ADVERTISED BUTTER MIGHT GO WELL 


In the same way the Moquah 
Community, another Wisconsin 


organization, should be able to | 
carry its marketing a step further, | 
and sell its “Guernsey Gold | 
favorable | 
markets instead of one or two. | 
This butter is a product said to | 
have been perfected by this com- | 
munity after long years of trying | 


Butter” in several 


and specializing. It is made in a 


co-operative creamery, the farm- | 
ers in the community taking great | 
pride in its quality. If this quali- | 


ty is as claimed, there seems to 


be no reason why the butter can- | 


not be advertised and sold at even 
greater profit by finding markets 
which are willing to pay premium 
prices, and by creating a greater 
demand and reputation. 

The same is true of other dairy 
products. The Sheboygan, Wis- 
consin, cheese makers for ex- 
ample might be able to apply the 
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Stock Farms 
Are Productive 


There’s a reason. 

Under the golden hoofs 
of live stock the fields 
grow rich. 

Bluegrass and clovers, 
corn, oats and forage 
crops of all kinds are 
grown and consumed 
on the land where 
they are produced. 

That’s why the Middle 

West is rich. 





It has become an accepted truth 
that the substantial farmers through- 
out the Middle West look upon 
THE BREEDER’S GAZETTE 
as their one best medium of inter- 
communication—the one journal 
to which they can turn from week 
to week and find the latest and 
most authoritative original infor- 
mation touching the practical hand- 
ling of land and live stock as a 
business proposition. 

Pl ive oO} i - 
vines ypa oo te Gulommiens * Potah as 


to send you a recent issue of THE 
GAZETTE at our expense. Address 


The Breeder’s Gazette 
542 South Dearborn Street 


GEORGE W. HERBERT, Inc, 
Advertising Building, 
CHICAGO, ILL, 

OR 
WALLACE ©, RICHARDSON, Inc,, 
41 Park Row, 

NEW YORK CITY 


Member of Audit Bureau of 
Circulations - 
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methods of the Florida and Cali- 
fornia fruit growers profitably 
and advertise. Here we see a 
peculiarly efficient organization of 
some 3,000 farmers operating 49 
cheese factories. Banded together 
for the purpose of shifting the 
selling burdens to capable shoul- 
ders and getting around the dis- 
astrous methods of individual 
marketing there is nothing to 
prevent The Sheboygan Cheese 
Producers Federation from adopt- 
ing some identifying brand and 
creating a nation-wide, or at least 
a sectional demand, for Sheboy- 
gan-made cheese. Both cheese 
and butter have been advertised 
by commercial houses; why not 
by the farmer-maker? 

Most of the members of these 
exchanges are prosperous in- 
dividually. So are the exchanges. 
For example the last statement 
of the Monmouth County Farm- 
er’s Exchange of New Jersey— 
a typical organization—shows a 
bank surplus and undivided profits 
of $34,087.52. A good portion of 
this reserve could be invested in 
consumer advertising advantage- 
ously. 

At the same time these farmers’ 
organizations do a business of 
no mean proportions. Figures 
furnished Printers’ INK by W. 
H. Ingling, manager of the 
Monmouth organization, show 
that this exchange in the six years 
it has been in business has done a 
total business of $5,374,004.25. 
“Beginning business in July, 
1908,” writes Mr. Ingling, “with a 
paid in capital of $7,000 and a 
membership of 300, our first year’s 
trade amounted to $454,414.11. It 
has increased in volume every 
year until the present time. Our 
1913 business amounted to $1,053,- 
256.16 with a net profit of $15,- 
485.55. It has paid a dividend 
of five per cent for four years and 
for 1913 paid six per cent. In 
four years our organization has 
profited our members on potatoes 
alone, $1,075,328 and on fertilizers, 
$57,776, or a total of $1,133,104.” 
The financial standing and busi- 
ness enterprise of these farmers’ 
organizations are impressive and 
fully equal in scope to that of 
many well-known advertisers. 
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If advertising will create 4 
better market for manufactured 
products of quality, it ought to 
do the same for farm products 
of quality. 

At any rate the beginnings ofa 
significant development are easily 
observable. Signs indicate that 
the progressive farmer appreciates 
the need of better marketing 
methods and is trying to improve 
them. The farmer as a big ad- 
vertiser is an easy possibility 


Merchants Urged to Fight 
Evils 


At the convention of the Retail 
Merchants’ Association of Pennsylvania, 
held in Philadelphia last week, a reso- 
lution was passed and a committee ap- 
pointed to take action towards the 
elimination of trading stamps and the 
abolition of private branded goods of 
unknown origin. 

It was suggested by ee Denny O'Neill, 
the new president of the association, 
that Pennsylvania merchants organize 
more closely to promote common inter- 
ests. He said that of 70,000 small 
merchants in Pennsylvania only 9,000 
are organized. 

The chain store is what is principally 
feared by the retailers, it was asserted; 
then comes the mail-order house and 
then the detriment of adverse legisla- 
tion which, it is contended, does not 
put blame and the threat of punishment 
where they belong. A. M. Howes, of 
Erie, Pa., was of the opinion that the 
system of chain stores in no way en- 
dangered the independent retailer. Since 
these stores, he said, are found in large 
cities, organization by retailers for buy- 
ing purposes will offset whatever ad- 
vantage the chain stores have. 

The spirit of the convention revealed 
itself as decidedly against advertising 
in such mediums as theatre programmes, 
theatre curtains, handbills, in fact any 
medium outside the recognized channels 
of high-grade advertisement. 

L. P. Bryant, of Philadelphia, told 


the delegates that their business rivals, 
the mail-order houses of other states, 
were taking twice as much money from 
Pennsylvania as from any two other 
states, and not sending one dollar_of 
it back to help the commonwealth, The 
subject of Mr. Bryant’s talk was “When 


you buy, buy at home.” He blam 
the encroachments of mail-order houses, 
in other states, on the inactivity of local 
business men throughout the state. 
“Persons who should be buying sw 
plies from you are purchasing thousan 
of dollars’ worth of their supplies from 
mail-order houses in New York and Chi- 
cago,” he said. “Their activity is the 
result of inactivity on your part. 
each merchant would spend_ one-half 
of his profit in reaching and _ holdin 
trade after the customary manner 0 
mail-order houses, he would have no 
trouble.” 
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Conflict, Caution 
and Confidence 


]HILE conflict rages abroad, caution in our busi- 

RAR Bs affairs is necessary. But our caution should 

not degenerate into the fear that paralyzes. Rather 

should it develop into the foresight that makes prosperity 
most certain. 


For we can be confident that the needs of our own 
country and of neutral nations will keep our people busy. 
We can be confident in our own ability to fashion 

. those things for which we formerly depended upon foreign 
lands. We can be confident that with the restoration of 
peace the world-wide demand for our products will more 
than balance any temporary depression of the present. 


Let our confidence, therefore, encourage us to invest 
for future growth; our caution constrain us to investigate 
before we spend, that our expenditures may do the most 


Let our confidence embolden us to go forth for greater 
business; our caution require us to look most searchingly 
into the methods of our going, that we may select the best. 


Let our confidence inspire us to use the greatest force 
of all in the attainment of commercial supremacy; our 
caution make us careful to choose as our advisers only 


those thoroughly able to direct this force for us. 


¢ Procter & Collier Co. 
ADVERTISING AGENTS 
New York Cincinnati Indianapolis 
Member Audit Bureau of Circulation 
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Concentrate on the Ses 
N Ci innati by Ti es 

New Cincinnati /(A4=-% 

Bet ASN 

DVERTISERS inter. it FS sh 
ested in markets | ‘\, CH De] »: 
offering little selling ESE 
resistance coupled with Oe 
appreciation for quality Pan a 
products should consider <3 
the new Cincinnati. Here is What Cincinnati 
; Spends 
Here is a market of nearly pank Clearings . $1,317,212,300 
three million responsive (This is larger by over two 
buyers. A community hundred millions than any 
which has spent twelve other city in Ohio.) 
illions in civi ifica- Dry Goods and Millinery, 47,000,000 
millions in civic beautifica — ee 
tion within two years. A Shoes . | | | | | 34,000,000 
people who appreciate the Groceries . 
good things in lifeand have Sy — 
uildings . 
the money to buy them. 


The cream of this buying community can be reached 
through one paper—the “Enquirer.” For over seventy 
years this five cent paper has molded opinions in news and 
advertising matters in the Cincinnati district. It will 
continue to do so in the new Cincinnati. 


Write for Full Market Data 
The Cincinnati Enquirer 


* ca e 
New York Representative Cincinnati Chicago Representative 
I. A. KLEIN JOHN GLASS 


Metropolitan Tower Ohio Peoples Gas Building 





Why Advertisers and Dealers See 
Danger in Chain Stores 


Number Two of a Series on Chain Stores 


By Charles W. Hurd and M. Zimmerman 


Members of the Editorial Staff of Printers’ Inx 


“ANY jobber is blind who 

shuts his eyes to the in- 
creasing menace of the chains,” 
says the Kellogg Toasted Corn 
Flake Company in its recent high- 
ly significant circular to the job- 
bers, and it adds, “a menace to 
your business far more than to 
ours. 

“Think a moment. What has 
become of the old corner tobac- 
conist? Answer: United Cigar 
Stores. What has become of the 
old ‘home-cooking’ restaurants in 
so many cities? Answer: Childs’, 
$12,000,000 (backed by Standard 
Oil), and Thompson’s, $6,000,000 
—to say nothing of several others, 
Big Business (United Drug Com- 
pany and Riker-Hegeman) al- 


ready dominates the drug stores 
of New York, Boston and Chi- 
cago.” 

The bare possibility that the 
Kellogg company may end its long 


fight against the price-cutting 
chain stores in the grocery field 
by throwing overboard its fa- 
mous “square deal” policy and 
surrendering to them is really mo- 
mentous news, It gives us a 
measure of the growing strength 
of the chains, as well as of the 
weakness or indifference of the 
jobbers, to say nothing of the 
other elements in the field. 

A prominent patent attorney 
was quoted in the first article of 
this series on chain stores as 
pointing out that the creation of 
chains is the normal and certain 
effect of present trade tendencies 
and as predicting that unless the 
tendencies are checked there will 
be a series of enormous chains, 
started by retail interests on the 
one hand and by the manufac- 
turers on the other, but both at 
length manufacturing, selling and 
advertising their own brands. 
These chains would naturally con- 
centrate, he says, into two big 


chains and in the end one would 
absorb the other. 


TWO OTHER DEVELOPMENTS 


W. H. C. Clarke, the patent at- 
torney who made this prediction, 
was considering department stores 
and mail-order houses as well as 
chain stores, but there are two 
other important developments that 
did. not come under his notice. 

One is that of the retail-buying 
association, combine or exchange, 
by which the independent dealers 
are correcting at least a part of 
the disadvantage they sustain with 
respect to the chain stores and 
the mail-order houses. Combines 
of this kind are growing fast and 
will grow faster the more the 
chains increase. 

And hardly important at all 
now, but certain to be more so 
before many years, are the whole- 
sale co-operative societies of con- 
sumers. Societies of this sort do 
an enormous business abroad, 
carry on a great deal of their 
own manufacturing and compete 
with independent manufacturers 
on the one hand and retail chains 
on the other. They have just es- 
tablished a footing in this coun- 
try within the past three or four 
years. 

These are additional arguments 
for Mr. Clarke’s prediction: If 
present tendencies are pushing us 
in the direction of enormous 
chains of three or four types— 
manufacturers’, retailers’, inde- 
pendent retail-buying combines 
and consumers’ co-operatives— 
then we may be sure the inde- 
pendent advertiser has a poor out- 
look indeed. 

Of course, present tendencies 
will not continue. It may take 
some time to change them, 
whether by fresh legislation or 
judicial interpretation, or by the 
creation of an interstate trade 
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commission, but with all the agi- 
tation starting, changed they as- 
suredly will be in the end. The 
important thing is to get them 
changed aright. 

No one has brought out more 
clearly the character of the proc- 
ess that is taking place in the re- 
tail field than did W. H. Ingersoll, 
of R. H. Ingersoll & Bro., in 
testifying before the House Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, which had 
the Clayton bill in its keeping. 


INGERSOLL ANALYZES RETAIL 
SITUATION 


“There is one thing,” said Mr. 
Ingersoll, “that most of us have 
not realized, and that is that while 
rearly all of the attention of our 
public men has been devoted to 
the gigantic trusts and railroad 
corporations, the fact remains 
that after all is said and done the 
biggest business in this country 
is the business that is conducted 
by more than a million small re- 
tail merchants. 

“For instance, there is not a 
manufacturing industry in this 
country, no line of business, that 
could stand the entry of a cor- 
poration doing a business of $100,- 
000,000 a year without causing 
great disturbance in that indus- 
try. 

“Now, in the retail market with- 
in the last few years we have had 
such a concentration of business 
that there are a number of cor- 
porations with a business of $100,- 
000,000 a year or more, and it 
hardly causes more than a ripple 
on the surface. The market is 
so immense, it is such a tremen- 
dous field, that its importance has 
escaped us simply because it has 
been divided among such an enor- 
mous number of individuals. 

“Now, I understand that the 
purpose of this committee is to 
frame legislation which will tend 
to prevent monopoly and not to 
have concentration of business 
and a few overlords for whom the 
rest of us shall work. In the 
retail market the exactly opposite 
tendency prevails to-day, but at 
this time there seems to be a 
feeling for open competition and 
absolutely no restraint; ‘dog eat 
dog’; ‘let us go to the limit.’ 


INK 


And it means just what it has 
meant in the past; namely, that 
the big fellows, the men with 
capital, are going to knock 
the small men and the individuals 
are going to have to work for 4 
few great corporations. 


JUDGING FUTURE BY PAst 


“That is not a fancy, but it js 
the logic of what has been. Where 
did we get our trusts, gentlemen? 
The Standard Oil, the Tobacco 
Trust, and all the other trusts 
grew out of a condition where 
there was not restraint but prac. 
tically open and free competition, 
where it was possible for the big 
fellows to go into a territéry, cut 
prices and take away the business 
of competitors, jacking the price 
up somewhere else, and all that 
sort of thing. Now, to-day we 
have this concentration going on 
in the retail business. ... 

“Another thing is that money 
begets certain opportunities to 
practice deceptive trade methods. 
Quantity buying, as I have said, 
puts this great retail market at 
the mercy of the capitalists, be- 
cause they can go in and operate 
on a scale that the small man 
cannot, and take the business of 
the country. 

“You have stopped these things 
in the industrial field mostly, and 
this is where capital is now put- 
ting its money; that is, in the 
retail business. If you will ex- 
amine the list of stockholders of 
these great retail corporations you 
will see that is a fact, and it is 
the next big market where we 
have got to settle our public ques- 
tions, because it comes right to 
the door of the household.” 

There are manufacturers who 
will not sell chain stores, depart- 
ment stores and mail-order 
houses. But on the whole few 
manufacturers have given any 
sign that they realize the full sig- 
nificance of the continuing in- 
crease of all forms of concentra- 
tion in the retail field. The Chi- 
cago-Kenosha Hosiery Company, 
“Black Cat Hosiery,” is one of 
the exceptions. In a letter to 
Printers’ Inx, H. J. Winsten, 
sales and advertising manager, 
says: 
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IN ADVERTISING 


[ -PWELVE formidable competitors cdeditiel | 
a certain New Jersey manufacturer. 
But by exercising strategy in his advertising 
he outwits them all—and wins large annual 
sales. 


Catches Competitors ‘‘Off Guard” 


WHILE they use large magazine space to 

refute each other’s arguments, the New 
Jersey manufacturer through his salesmen lo- 
cates the WEAK spots in each competitor’s 
territory. Then, by carefully planned direct 
advertising campaigns, he shoots straight to 
the mark—explains to ACTUAL buyers the 
exact relation between his product and their 
special needs. His every move is secret. His 
competitors only learn of-his operations when 
it is too late. 


The Value of Being Prepared 


THs New Jersey manufacturer has 

proved the value of being prepared. 
He has the name of every possible buyer 
of his product embossed on a_ metal 
Card Index address plate. This en- 
ables him to strike quick, telling blows 
at an instant’s notice with his 


ADDRESSOGRAPH. 
This Book Tells How 


" HE Preparation and Care of 

Mailin ists” proves the ad- 
vantages YOU will secure by adopt- 
ing the same progressive advertising 
methods. 


Free on Request 
Werte us on your firm’s letter- 
head, stating name, position, 
whether you have a mailing list or 
are engaged in a business which can 
use a mailing list. Book will be 
sent free of cost or obligation. 








“The Preparation and ai 

Care of Mailing Lists”’ tells h ms 

how to compile and develop 
names—how to kee; 

them 100% “‘live’’ eat 

ys. 


| 
FREE. ff CHICAGO sae 


913 W. Buren Street 
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W anted— 
The Richard A. Foley 








Advertising Agency, Inc. 





desires to add to its organiza- 
tion a practical advertising 
man now in the advertising 
agency business in New 
York. This man must dem 
onstrate his ability to handle 
and hold national accounts 
in and near New York city 
by bringing with him active, 
high class business. No 
patent medicine or financial 
promotion accounts accepted. 


Address in confidence, 
Charles H. Eyles 


Secretary 


Bulletin Building 
Philadelphia 


No communications will be considered ex- 
cept from men now in the advertising 
agency business who control accounts. 





















“] think it would be well for 
you to differentiate at the very 
start between the two phases of 
buying. One—the  chain-store 
proposition, such as, for example, 
the May Stores, or, a still better 
example, the Penny Stores in the 
West, or the Knox 10-cent stores. 
The other—the associated mer- 
chants for co-operative buying, 
such as is to be found in the 
Marco for groceries, Rexall for 
drug stores, or Syndicate for gen- 
eral stores. 

“In the latter case the associa- 
tion does not necessarily own a 
dollar’s worth of stock in the 
stores, but each store has a share 
in the association. 

“In both cases, whether it be 
a chain store or an association 
store, they certainly are not fa- 
vorable, as a rule, to nationally 
advertised products for two rea- 
sons: First—they want their own 
private brand, and, second—they 
do not always care to maintain 
prices. 

“TI should say that quantity dis- 
counts are practically the sole 
cause of chain-store growth, as 
well as that of the association of 
dealers for the purpose of buying 
together. 

“Of course, in the case of the 
chain store, besides getting quan- 
tity discounts, there is also a 
chance to save money by virtue 
of reduction of overhead. I do 
not think in the long run the 
chain-store proposition is going to 
be nearly so troublesome to the 
national advertiser as the associa- 
tion of buyers. I could tell you 
of one or two cases where the 
association of buyers has become 
a very powerful institution— 
which commands the respect of 
some of the largest manufacturers 
in the country. 

“As far as chain stores are con- 
cerned, I don’t care much about 
what they do—but I do believe 
it is high time for the advertising 
fraternity to consider what means 
to take to educate the members 
of buying associations that it is 
greatly to their advantage to pur- 
chase a_ standard, advertised 
brand, rather than a private brand, 
even though they may have to 
pay a trifle more for it. 
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“This, to my notion, will be a 
very serious problem in the next 
five years for many of our manu- 
facturers who sell nationally ad- 
vertised brands. Of course, I 
refer entirely to staple articles 
that have little or nothing to do 
with the patent office.” 

This is an important point made 
by the Chicago-Kenosha Company 
because it allows us to re-empha- 
size another vital point brought 
out in the first article. The chain 
store is not one separate move- 
ment, the department store an- 
other, the large mail-order house 
another and the buying associa- 
tion another.- They differ from 
one another superficially, but they 
all resemble each other and differ 
from the small individual dealer 
in several fundamental respects; 
namely, in possessing the ability 
to get special buying discounts, 
or inside prices; to undersell com- 
petition by means of cut prices, 
and, with the exception of the 
members of the buying combine, 
to manipulate stores or depart- 
ments so as to carry one or more 
at a loss. These are special ad- 
vantages not open at all, or in 
the same degree to the independ- 
ent store. 

So long as all of these develop- 
ments of chain stores, department 
stores, mail-order houses and 
buying associations appear to be 
independent and unrelated 
growths, competing against each 
other, there does not seem to be 
much excuse for getting excited. 
Manufacturers in one field find 
much to criticise in certain de- 
partment stores’ methods, but are 
not interested at all about chain 
stores or mail-order houses and 
know nothing at all about buying 
associations, Manufacturers in 
another line find the mail-order 
house their particular thorn. 


“GooD” AND “BAD” CHAINS 


Again, one chain of stores is 
over-sharp in its buying, but an- 
other meets the manufacturer half 
way. Some of the biggest adver- 
tisers in the country sell the mail- 
order houses under the latter’s 
private brands and are satisfied to 
go on doing so year after year; 
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while still other manufacturers 
claim to have been squeezed or 
whittled out of business by them. 
In short, we have “good” and 
“bad” chains, just as we are said 
to have good and bad trusts. 


GREAT DIVERSITY OF OPINIONS 


It is plain, therefore, why there 
should be great diversity of opin- 
ion among manufacturers respect- 
ing the chain stores and why some 
are glad to do business with them, 
others are indifferent and only a 
few entertain, or at any rate, 
express opinions adverse to them. 
The explanation unquestionably is 
that most of us have all along 
been overlooking their real nature 
as being so many different appli- 
cations of the same principle; the 
chain-store system merely spread- 
ing out while the department store 
concentrates under one roof, and 
both of them doing in larger com- 
munities exactly what the mail- 
order house does for the smaller 
places. 

The danger, so far as it is a 
danger, is four-fold, because the 


four systems do not cancel one 
another ; they make the concentra- 
tion, the shrinking of buying cen- 
ters, the increase of substitution 
and private brands go on still 


faster. And it is well to note 
that the buying exchanges re- 
ferred to are not necessarily to 
be regarded as balancing the other 
kind of centralized buying and so 
to’ be encouraged by the maru- 
facturer as against them, which 
some manufacturers have thought 
it wise to do. They are doubtless 
of great benefit to the members 
of the combine, but it cannot make 
any difference to the manufac- 
turer whether he is squeezed by 
the chain or by the combine, if 
he is squeezed, and one is quite 
as likely to do it as the other. 


DO NOT CRITICISE CUSTOMERS 


But most manufacturers are not 
talking out loud about the chain 
stores, chiefly because the stores 
are their customers, or may be 
somé day, but also because it is 
impossible for most of them to 
see anything more reprehensible 
in the chain methods than in the 
methods of the average small in- 


INK 


dependent. Manufacturers haye 
confined their attacks to what they 
regard as bad methods, Printeps’ 
Ink, for example, published hun- 
dreds of pages of articles, letters 
and interviews discussing price 
maintenance, substitution and the 
like. The American Fair Trade 
League, too, which has put itself 
back of the Stevens bill, includes 
in its membership many of the 
most progressive manufacturers, 

But nearly all advertisers, in- 
side and outside of the associa- 
tion, and inside and outside the 
pages of Printers’ Ink, for the 
most part vent their indignation 
against vicious methods and not 
against particular concerns or 
classes of merchants, Which is 
all right, though it will be found, 
when we come to details, as we 
shall do in the course of the se- 
ries, that it is impossible to sep- 
arate the two—the methods are 
the concerns, 


ADVERTISERS HAVE OPINIONS 


There is, accordingly, good rea- 
son to believe more advertisers 
have made up their minds than 
have been willing to talk about 
the question of chain stores. 

“IT have sat at these hearings 
day after day,” said a member of 
the Congressional: committee con- 
sidering the Clayton bill, “and 
have heard a stream of retail 
dealers and wholesale dealers and 
their associations asking us to 
recommend legislation that shall 
permit the manufacturer to fix 
the resale price on his products; 
and yet very few manufacturers 
themselves have come on here to 
ask it. It is amazing!” 

Perhaps. In its investigation, 
Printers’ INK, besides interview- 
ing scores of business men in all 
lines, sent out several hundred 
letters to manufacturers, as well 
as a thousand or more letters to 
wholesalers, retailers, publishers 
and others, asking definite infor- 
mation, to be given, if necessary, 
in confidence. Practically all let- 
ters were answered. A consider- 
able proportion of them contained 
information of value. But many 
replied in this fashion: 

“We would advise you, confi- 
dentially, that the chain stores we 
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You increase the chance of Success of a new 
campaign when you focus it on a local point. The 
best local point is 





New England 











Because of its prosperity. 

Because of its concentrated population. 

Because of its high wage rate. 

Because of its people who are temperamentally 
responsive to new things worth while. 


- The Local Daily 


~ Newspaper 


should be used to carry your message. No other 
medium can carry your message so well. The 
dealer’s influence, so desirable and so necessary to 
success, is secured through having your advertise- 
ments in their local daily. 


The local dealer likes to have what his customers 
call for and they call for what is advertised in their 
local daily. A campaign in New England Dailies 
will not cost much, especially when you measure by 
results. If all New England is too big, focus on 
these twelve: 


Springfield,Mass.,Union Portland,Me.,Express 

W orcester,Mass., Gazette Burlington,V t.,Free Press 
Bridgeport,Ct.,Telegram | Manchester,N.H. ¥nigno™ 
New Haven, Ct.,Register Lynn,Mass.,Item 
Meriden,Ct.,Record NewBedford xarjera iy 
Waterbury,Ct.,Republican Salem,Mass.,News 
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come in contact with are the 

and — systems. We 
rather consider these stores a 
menace to the manufacturers, due 
to the manufacturers’ fault, how- 
ever, in competing for their trade 
at prices which at times barely 
cover cost. For this very reason 
we have refrained from selling 
the chain stores for quite a num- 
ber of years.” 

Another letter : 

“Our directors here have put 
the ban on this question. This is 
not because we are afraid of the 
chain stores because they can hurt 
our advertised specialties, but it 
is rather the policy to keep at 
least neutral, because aside from 
our advertised specialties, we sell 
all these people thousands of dol- 
lars’ worth of other products.” 

The general manager of a con- 
cern which is the largest of its 
kind in the country and a national 
advertiser of note said in a talk 
with a representative of Print- 
ers INK: 


ALARMED BY CHAIN’S GROWTH 


“We sell the chain stores and 
for some time have been watch- 
ing their growth with a feeling 
of alarm. We have noticed how 
the independent retailers in Phil- 
adelphia have dwindled in number 
from 6,000 down to about 1,500. 
It looks as if before long the 
only manufacturer who can cope 
with the chain stores will be the 
national advertiser, and it is not 
certain whether he will be strong 
enough to protect himself entirely. 

“Some chains are much fairer 
than other chains, but it is the 
power of all of them that I am 
sorry to see mounting day by day. 

“T lay the trouble primarily at 
the jobbers’ door. The jobbers 
started the cutting on the well- 
known brands and gave the op- 
portunity to the retail chains to 
get started.” 

It is expecting a great deal of 
the average manufacturer to ad- 
mit in public that he has been hurt 
by the chain stores, or is not on 
good terms with a customer, pres- 
ent or prospective. As Mr. 
Baker, of the Baker Importing 
Company, “Bakerized Coffee,” 
says : 
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The best city, the largest 
city, and the biggest job- 
bing centre in Maine. 


Cover Portland first.’ In- 
troduce your goods to our 
people and our visitors, 
who will carry the glad tid- 
ings through the state; and 
be sure that your advertise- 
ment is in the 


Evening 
Express 


the only evening daily in 
Portland—Goes into more 
than nine out of every ten 
homes in the city—Circula- 
tion 19,537, 





MATHEWS, Representative 





DATE FOR NATIONAL 
NEWSPAPER WINDOW 
DISPLAY WEEK 








——————CTOBER 19-24 


Mr. Manufacturer: Do you 
realize the benefit this will be 
to you if you seize the oppor- 
tunity and place an advertise- 
of your goods in the 


LOCAL NEWSPAPERS? 


The Daily Sentinel 


Fitchburg, Mass. 


will see that during that week 
all trade-marked goods adver- 
tised in its columns are dis- 
played prominently in the win- 
dows of the local retailers 

Member of A. N. P. A. Bu- 
reau of Advertising and Audit 
Bureau of Circulations. 


JULIUS MATHEWS, Representative 
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For Quick Action— 
The Newspaper 


There are dozens of emergencies 
which must be met in any advertising 
campaign, but one of the greatest, re- 
quiring immediate results, is the fore- 
stalling of competition at unprotected 
and unexpected points. 

For this one purpose alone, to say 

nothing of the many other advantages 
of the newspaper as an advertising 
medium, the daily paper is unequalled. 
Telegraphed copy in 12 hours or less 
can throw the ve: Mh in the advertiser’s 
favor—as it has done repeatedly in the 
ast. 
: In the Pacific Northwest the 
SEATTLE TIMES is the paper which 
can be put to such a use, as well as to 
others. It is supreme editorially and in 
circulation in the great territory it 
covers. Local advertisers use it ex- 
tensively and national advertisers find 
it a splendid result bringer. 

Rates and full information gladly 
supplied upon request. 


Times Printing Company 
Seattle, Washington 


The S. C. Beckwith Special Agency 
Sole Foreign Representatives 
New York St. Louis Chicago 












REDUCE YOUR 
POWER BILL 


Drive your Linotype 
or Intertype individually with 
our motor— 


CURRENT ECONOMY 
EASE OF CONTROL 


Ask Circular 3500 P 
The Holtzer-Cabot Elec. Co. 


Chicago, Ill. and Boston, Mass. 














“Manufacturers are trained to 
say nothing and take their medij- 
cine!” 

Manufacturers are beginning to 
change their attitude, however, as 
the organization of the American 
Fair Trade League and its fight 
for the Stevens bill, and the often 
very frank discussion in the col- 
umns of PRINTERS’ INK all show. 

Another view of the chains js 
taken by the Kolynos Company, 
maker of Kolynos Dental Cream. 
Mr. Jenkins, of that company, 
writes : 

“T think it is undoubtedly a fact 
that wherever chain stores exist, 
in our line of business at least, 
they are among the most active 
advertisers, and in our line afford 
at the present time a considerable 
outlet for our goods. Chain stores 
are no more inclined to reduce 
prices than individual department 
stores or cut-rate druggists. This 
‘chain store’ business is now just 
in its infancy in America, and 
whether it will grow into the con- 
trolling company or not, maintain- 
ing its own manufacturing plants 
and, so far as possible, promoting 
the sale of its own products to 
the disadvantage of the outside 
manufacturers, is a problematical 
question, which nobody can an- 
swer to-day. 

“In England there exists a 
chain-store drug house, with al- 
most five hundred stores through- 
out the United Kingdom. In this 
particular instance, we may say 
that their assistance as distribu- 
tors of our goods has been of ad- 
vantage and, in the final analysis, 
how chain stores are going to af- 
fect advertising is going to de- 
pend very materially upon the 
type of men who run them. On 
the whole I am an optimist and 
believe that business is getting 
better and that business methods 
are decidedly improving.” 

Many other manufacturers have 
expressed themselves to PRINT- 
ERS’ INK in much the same way. 

H. H. Good, of Carter’s Little 
Liver Pills, goes even farther. - 

“T would rather sell the chain 
store because I can obtain a vol- 
ume of sales. The stronger the 
chains grow and the more they 
expand, the more business we will 
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do. There may be a possibility of 
their growing so large as to domi- 
nate the manufacturer but that is 
yery remote at present. What we 
are after now is business, and 
we must use the best channels to 
get it. We don’t sell the depart- 
ment stores because the depart- 
ment stores cut all the year around 
while the chain stores as a rule 
cut deeply only on special sales 
to make leaders. But the depart- 
ment stores get our goods just 
the same and sell them, and we 
could not cut off the jobbers who 
supply them unless we expected 
to cut off every jobber. And as 
for substitution, my observation is 
that the small dealer practises 
that far more than the chain store; 
the chain store clerks are too busy 
handing out what is called for to 
have time for trying to persuade 
patrons to buy something just as 
good.” 

A somewhat similar view is 
taken by R. S. Childs, of the Bon 
Ami Company: 

“IT have noted the tremendous 
growth of the chain store during 
the past few years,” he _ says. 
“Theoretically I believe the chains 
will become a menace to the man- 
ufacturer in the future, but that is 
too far distant to think about 
now. We sell the chains and give 
a jobbing discount to any chain 
with twenty or more branches. 
Chains of that size keep a ware- 
house and perform all the func- 
tions of jobbers, and we think are 
entitled to recognition as such.” 

This installment of the series on 


chain stores will be concluded next 
week. 


How- General Roofing Gets 
Raw Material 


rags for the manufacture of its ‘“‘Cer- 
tain-teed” and “Competition” brands of 
roofing. 

“Churches, societies, charitable in- 


stitutions and others,” reads the copy, | 


“are making good money by collecting 
all kinds of rags. We consume scores 
and scores of tons of these rags every 
day—in fact the total rag sales of the 


/ country amount to several million dol- 


lars a year. Use this plan to pay off 


|| your church debt or raise the minister’s | 


sdlary.” In view of the effect the war 
a aving on imports of foreign rags, 
this method is suggestive. 








BAR NONE 


The GAZETTE sells more pa- 
pers in Worcester, and the imme- 
diate shopping zone than - any 
other daily—bar none. In 


Worcester 
Mass. 


the GAZETTE will sell more 
goods for you for each dollar ex- 
pended than any other daily in 
Worcester—bar none. The 


Evening 
Gazette 


is Worcester’s greatest daily— 
bar none, 


JULIUS MATHEWS, Representative 








90% of the advertisements in | 


PHYSICAL 
CULTURE 


are keyed. 


| 75% of the advertisers who used 


the October 1913 issue are repre- 
sented in the October 1914 issue. 


| Ability to make good on keyed 
The General Roofing Company, of | y R f y 

Chicago, is using twelve-inch single | 
column ads in the newspapers to secure | 


copy is responsible for the uniform- 


ly steady growth of PHYSICAL 
CULTURE’S advertising section. 


Is PHYSICAL CULTURE on 


your list ? 
New York Office: 1 Madison Avenue 
O. J. ELDER, Manager 
Chicago Office : People’s Gas Building 
W. J. MACDONALD, Manager 
We are members of the 
Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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Printers’ INK 


A FOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS 
Founded 1888 by George P. Rowell 


PRINTERS’ INK PuBLISHING COMPANY 

ublishers. 
Orrice: 12 West 3lst Street, New York 
City. Telephone 1030-1-2-3 Madison Square 
President and Secretary, J. 1. Romer. Vice 
President and Treasurer, R. W. LAwRENC! 
General Manager, J. M. Hopkins. The ad 
dress of the company is the address of tly 
officers. 


New England Office: 1 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Jutius Matnews, Manager. D.S. LawLor 
Associate Manager. 
Atlanta Office : Candler 
Koun, Manager. 

St. Louis Office : Third National Bank Build 
ing, A. D. McKinney, Manager, Tel. Olive 8 


Bldg., Gro. M 


Issued every Thursday. Subscription price. 
two dollars a year, five dollars for three years. 
one dollar for six months. Five cents a copy 
Foreign Postage, one dollar per year extra 
Canadian Postage, fifty cents. 

Advertising rates: Page, $61); half page, $30: 
quarter page, $15.00; one inch, $4.%). Further 
information on request. 


Joun Irvinc Romer, Editor. 
New York, SEPTEMBER 17, 1914 


Good Advice The week! y 
to Would-be bulletin of the 


Merchants’ -As- 
Exporters sociation of New 
York, dated 


September 7, con- 
tains a timely word of caution to 
American manufacturers who are 
contemplating an extension of ex- 
port trade to those countries 
whose supplies have been cut off 
by the war. The association’s 
warning is quite in line with what 
has appeared in Printers’ INK 
on the same subject, and may be 
summed up as follows: 

“1. Only thorough-going and 
continued methods of investment 
have any hope of permanent suc- 
cess in these fields. In other 
words, fliers seldom succeed. 

“2. Goods must be supplied in 
the grades and patterns which the 
buying country demands. 

“3. Business procedure must be 
adapted to the customs of the 
country in which the goods are 
sold.” 

At almost the same moment the 
American Manufacturers’ Export 
Association, which includes a 
large number of the principal ex- 
porting interests of the United 
States, says: 
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“It is perhaps true that the ulti. 
mate result of the present crisis 
will be a very large increase and 
expansion of the foreign trade of 
the. United States; it would be 
strange were it otherwise. But at 
this time, with few exceptions, 
the conditions in foreign markets 
throughout the world are so un- 
satisfactory in some instances— 
even exclusive of the European , 
countries directly involved in the 
present struggle at arms—that it 
behooves American exporters to 
exert the greatest caution in ma- 
king shipments or endeavoring to 
seek new business to-day.” 

Neither of the associations 
quoted above is inclined to dis- 
courage manufacturers from ma- 
king the most of the opportunities 
which undoubtedly exist in South 
America and elsewhere, now that 
European competition is tempo- 
rarily removed. But both are 
strongly convinced of the folly of 
neglecting home markets in order 
to seek business farther afield. 
More or less nonsense has been 
printed regarding the ease with 
which America can now “capture 
the foreign trade. That it can be 
done in large part, we do not in 
the least doubt, but it should not 
be attempted without a full under- 
standing of the process and pro- 
vision for a prolonged siege. 


Co-operation Have we become 
S 


0 accustomed to 
and the idea of co- 
Efficiency operation that 
we sometimes regard it as an end 
in itself—as a thing to be prac- 
ticed whether or not it promotes 
real efficiency? A prominent ad- 
vertising agent wrote the. other 
day to a publisher as follows: “As 
I told you the last time I saw 
you, I think I have gone as far 
as I care to go on this newspaper- 
co-operation matter. I think that 
newspaper co-operation is a little 
bit overdone at the present time, 
and that the more the advertising 
agéeney talks about copy, the more 
the publishers talk about honest 
circulation, and the more the ad- 
vertiser himself sells his own 
goods, the better off all three of 
us will be.” 
Irrespective of whether or not 
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the agent is right in his conclu- 
sion as to the status of newspaper 
co-operation, he certainly is on 
safe ground when he asserts that 

“it is not good business, nor is 
it in line with efficiency, to ask a 
man to do something at which he 
is not an expert.” There is a 
relationship between true co-oper- 
‘ation and efficiency which ought 
never to be lost sight of. The 
test of any offered co-operation, 
whether on the part of a pub- 
lisher, a dealer or anybody else, 
is whether or not it will accom- 
plish something better or more 
cheaply than the advertiser can 
do it for himself. 

The point we wish to make is 
this: that every service which 
sails under the name of co-opera- 
tion is not necessarily worth while 
for that reason alone, There are 
many publishers, many jobbers, 
many dealers who co-operate with 
manufacturers in ways which are 
extremely important and valuable, 
but they are valuable not because 
they go by the name of co-opera- 
tion, but because they make for 
efficiency. The value of any serv- 
ice should be examined in that 
light and judged upon its indi- 
vidual merits. We have seen ad- 
vertising men so imbued with the 
co-operative idea that they would 
praise anything which went by the 
title. They would promptly re- 
ject the offer of a blacksmith to 
repair the factory time-clocks, but 
if a newspaper publisher volun- 
teered to appoint their locai sales- 
men they’ would embrace it under 
the name of co-operation. It is 
a question of fitness, not at all 
one of intention. Co-operation 
which is of any use must co- 
operate. 


Danger in The advertising 
Hasty manager of a 


large shoe con- 
Generalities si winds up 


his confession of faith with the 
words, “the small advertiser: sim- 
ply throws his money away.” No 
doubt the thoughtless remark was 
well-intentioned, and perhaps it 
will warn some. dealers against 
expecting miraculous returns from 
a trifling investment carelessly 
disposed. But none the less it 
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is a type of the hasty generalities 
which are too often met with, and 
which do positive injury to the 
advertising, business. The author 
of such a statement can never tell 
how far it will travel or how lit- 
erally it will be believed. 

The past twenty years have seen 
plenty of “small advertisers” who 
have grown great, They did not 
throw their money away. We 
know of one very substantial and 
prosperous business (and there 
are others in the same class) 
which to-day occupies one-inch 
spaces in a very short list of na- 
tional mediums. It is not throw- 
ing its money away, but on the 
contrary is making it earn a sub- 
stantial return in profits. We can 
name a concern which, over a 
term of years, has invested in ad- 
vertising an average of 21 per 
cent of its gross sales, and an- 
other which has kept the average 
down to two and one-half per 
cent, Yet the latter is by no 
means a small advertiser, and 
nobody would accuse it of wasting 
its substance. 

The small advertiser is not nec- 
essarily “throwing money away.’ 
Experience has abundantly proved 
the contrary. But such a state- 
ment, coming from one who ought 
to be an authority, may prevent 
some small advertiser from be- 
coming a large one. It is quite 
true that a dollar will not do the 
work of five, and that the adver- 
tiser who is not willing to spend 
enough had better keep his 
money; but to say that every ap- 
propriation must be a large one 
is equivalent to a declaration that 
no automobile can be run with- 
out a twenty-gallon gasoline tank. 


The Future Last week we 
of the printed the first 


of a series of ar- 
Chains ticles on chain 
stores which is the fruit of many 
weeks’ investigation on the part 
of two members of the editorial 
staff of Printers’ Ink. This 
week we are presenting the sec- 
ond article.. There is no need of 
formally bespeaking for it and 
the rest to follow the earnest at- 
tention of advertisers. The sub- 
ject itself, bound up as it is with 
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the all-important questions of 
price-maintenance and unfair com- 
petition, insures consideration. It 
is only necessary to say that it 
has received a more adequate 
treatment than it has up to this 
time received. Nothing approach- 
ing it in completeness has pre- 
viously been printed. The con- 
clusions will be worth waiting for. 

Retail chains challenge our at- 
tention because they have become 
big, powerful and many, and are 
growing faster in every direction. 
It is not easy or safe to generalize 
about them. Opinion is, indeed, 
divided as to the way in which 
they are using their power and 
will continue to use it. They may 
be an actual menace to manufac- 
turers here and now, as the Kel- 
logg Toasted Corn Flake Com- 
pany is quoted on another page 
as saying, even if manufacturers 
as a whole do not realize it, or 
they may be instead the growing 
outline of a higher form of retail 
organization, which is pretty much 
what they think about themselves, 
Whichever they are, it is impor- 
tant to know it. 

The menace, if it is a menace, 
can be put in a sentence—certain 
chains in three or four fields, by 
cutting prices, tend to put the little 
retailers out of business, and, by 
substituting, tend to dispose of 
little advertisers in the same way. 
These chains do not deny it; and 
how can you prove that their 
methods are not morally as well 
as commercially superior when the 
Supreme Court and Congress have 
in effect endorsed them? Without 
begging the question, that is what 
we expect to get light on by an 
examination of the evidence. 
Wherever it’ leads, it will be of 
the first moment to the advertising 
world, 


One test of the 
The Emer- yaiue of any- 


gency Test thing is its be- 
havior in an 

emergency. Advertising is just 
now being put to the test, and its 
supporters have every reason to 
be proud of its record. We refer 
particularly here, to the part it is 
playing in promoting a_ better 
state of public confidence, wholly 


apart from direct efforts to sell 
the goods of any manufacturer, 

We described last week the 
campaign of the Chicago Tribune, 
in co-operation with Chicago ad- 
vertising agents, to round up the 
supply of optimism and set it to 
work in the right direction. In- 
dividual pieces of copy by the 
Studebaker Corporation and 
others have also been referred to. 
Now comes the Trade Periodical 
Company, Chicago, publisher of 
The Furniture Journal,.American 
Furmture Manufacturer, and The 
Embalmers’ Monthly, with a se- 
ries of ads devoted solely to the 
development of a confident spirit 
on the part of the general public. 
The company is sending them to 
other publishers, at its own ex- 
pense, with a complete waiver of 
copyright. 

“He said he was willing to die 
for her sake,” one of the ads 
reads, “but when it came to get- 
ting up in the cold to light the 
kitchen fire, he drew the line.” 
Advertising men may congratu- 
late themselves that the sarcasm 


cannot be directed against their. 


profession. The number of ad- 
vertisers, agents and publishers 
who are willing to sacrifice im- 
mediate profits in order to help 
the public to a brighter outlook 
goes to show that the emergency 
test has not found advertising 
wanting. 





British Want to Buy Army 
Blankets Here 


It is reported in the woolen trade 
that manufacturers are being asked to 
supply 1,500,000 army blankets to the 
British government. 

One merchant who, it is said, was 
asked to bid on the order is quoted 
by a newspaper as saying that he is 
scarcely able to supply the ordinary 
run of trade this year. He said the 
demand fér-blankets this season is 
greater .than it has been for several 
years. Beye 
The United States pays $4.50 each 
for the blankets it furnishes its soldiers, 
and buys them in lots of 50,000 or so. 


Ellis Will Remove to Chicago 


William J. Ellis, until recently ad- 
vertising manager for the Arnold- 
Louchheim Company, of Philadelphia, 
will remove to Chicago, where he: wil 
engage in the women’s wearing apparel 
business. 
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Advertising that Can 
Lick War News 


DVERTISING has a man’s 
A size job to perform in even 
the most peaceful times. 


For it must always compete for 
attention with baseball news and 
divorce scandal in the newspapers, 
and with high-priced fiction in the 
magazines. 


But in uncertain. times like these, 
its job is many times harder. 
Before it can get attention it has 
to lick scare-head war news and 
articles. And before it can make 
people buy, it has to lick the 
present tendency to squeeze every 
dollar a little tighter. 


Only wide-awake, red-blooded 
salesmanship can do that. Now 
is a poor time to send a boy.out 
to do a man’s work. Now is a 
poor time to put $10-a-week sales- 
manship into magazines or news- 


papers when $10,000-a-year sales- 


manship has rarely been so 


needed. 


What you get out of copy bears 
a direct ratio to the power of the 
ideas that are put into it. 


And that is why the right type of 
copy is almost as scarce as the 
proverbial teeth of the hen. Most 
copy is not produced by big enough 
men for the work. 


In this agency copy is not regard- 
ed as a detail. Instead, we be- 
lieve it perhaps the most impor- 
tant element —after distribution 
problems are solved—in the suc- 
cess of any campaign. 


So, instead of relegating its prep- 
aration to a machine-like copy 
department—instead of letting our 
client’s sales-message to the con- 
sumer be prepared by moderately 
paid employees, every line of copy 
we put out is prepared personally 


by the executives of this organi- 
zation. 


Naturally, we cannot handle a 
large number of accounts in this 
way. We seek to serve only a 
comparative few and to each we 
give the acme of personal service. 


Time and again has this method 
of working been justified in the 
greater results secured by our 
clients since making use of our 
service. 

Biggest Month in 
Spite of War 
The other day we received the 
following telegram from a new 
client of ours: 

“August biggest month since 

in business in spite of war 

hearty congratulations.” 


Sometime ago, this concern, which 
has been in business many years, 
gave us an opportunity to show 
what we could do to improve its 
advertising results. The product 
sells to women direct, so that the 
results are easily traced. 

We suggested a different appeal 
from that which they had been 
using and totally changed tlic 
copy. The telegram shows what 
the results have been after a short 
campaign. 

This is an exceptional case, of 
course, but it does show what the 
right kind of copy can do in 
spite of unprecedented conditions 
brought about early in August by 
the European war. 

Without the slightest obligation 
we will gladly lay further proof 
of the strength of our copy be- 
fore any interested concern, by 
showing a number of actual cam- 
paigns prepared and placed by us, 
together with concrete figures as 
to results. 


Ruthrauff & Ryan— Advertising 
450 Fourth Ave., NewYork City 
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Effect of War on Adver- 
tising Materials 
Colored Ink Situation, While Dark, 
May Not Prove as Bad as 
Alarmists Predict—Printing 
Rollers Can Be Made of Syrup 
of Molasses if Glycerine Runs 

Short—Paper Situation 


ANUFACTURERS of col- 
ored printing inks have star- 
tled advertisers by predicting that 
after the first of the year the sup- 
ply of colored inks would become 
exhausted, and we would have to 
confine printed matter to black 
and yellows. In the estimation of 
several large lithographers this 
need not be taken too seriously. 
“While it is true that the war 
has for the time curtailed our im- 
portation of potash, and especially 
coal-tar dyestuffs, from  Ger- 
many,” said one large lithogra- 
pher, “it is almost a certainty we 
will get this material in some way. 
I understand from our Washing- 
ton representative that Congress- 
man Metz, of New York, who is 
widely acquainted among the Ger- 
man dye-houses, is leaving for the 
Rhine country to arrange exports, 
and that our ambassador in Ber- 
lin, Mr. Gerard, has been instruct- 
ed to approach the blockading 
powers to find out if it is not pos- 
sible for us to secure these badly 
needed dyestuffs. 


SHIPMENTS FROM GERMANY 


“Unfortunately through our pol- 
icy of not protecting needed in- 
dustries Germany has a monopoly 
on these processes of dye-making, 
however, I am sure that we can se- 
cure them through Holland, Den- 
mark or some other neutral coun- 
try bordering on Germany with 
seaport facilities. At any event, 
there is no occasion for ringing 
any alarm bells. Possibly we may 
have to conserve our present sup- 
ply of the affected colors; in fact, 
this company is turning down or- 
ders now for work that calls for 
too much red and blue, but I am 
sure shipments similar to that 
which arrived on the Rotterdam 
last week will continue.” 
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When this view was explained 
to one of the bigger ink manufac- 
turers, one of those who predicts 
that after February ist all our 
advertising will be in black and 
yellow, he admitted it was barely 
possible to get supplies if the fac- 
tories in Germany were running, 
“But I don’t. think they are,” he 
declared, “I was in the ink busi- 
ness in Germany during the 
Franco-Prussian war of 1870, and 
I know even then our factories 
were crippled. There may be a 
few boys and superannuated men 
still making dyes, but I am sure 
that most of the men are with the 
army.” Asked how long it would 
take for the factories to resume 
after peace was declared, this ink- 
maker replied: “Judging from 
the last war, about three months. 
The soldiers require a vacation 
after being mustered out, and 
many of them will suffer from 
various sicknesses contracted in 
camp. Others will want to rest up 
before settling down, and then 
there will be festivities and sim- 
ilar things to interfere with a 
speedy starting up of the plants.” 


WHAT ONE INK-MAKER SAID 


An American ink-maker, how- 
ever, took a more optimistic atti- 
tude, although he admitted a tem- 
porary condition that might cause 
advertisers embarrassment. “But 
we will get the ink eventually,” 
he declared. “I am_ negotiating 
now with a German chemist who 
claims to have a knowledge of the 
processes and we may finance an 
American dye-making plant, 
which will soon be in operation.” 
How soon, this manufactufer 
could not tell, but the president 
of a chemical company, who inves- 
tigated the dye-making situation 
in Germany three years ago with 
the intention of starting an Ameri- 
can plant, said it would take two 
years to build the machinery and 
perfect the process. He also said 
that the reason his company was 
not disposed to go into the matter 
was because the Germans, on ac- 
count of peculiar labor conditions, 
could make the dye much cheaper. 
He said: “I can buy dye from 
Germany for $1.15 that would cost 
us $1.80 to make here.” 
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Export Advertising 


Is the Question of the Hour 








MERICAN manufacturers who have not 
already done so are now planning how to 
best reach the foreign markets. 


700 manufacturers use the columns of the 


AMERICAN EXPORTER. 


This journal, through its four different language 
editions, covers the leading firms abroad importing 
American goods. 


It takes your story directly to the houses 
whom it is necessary to reach if you are to get 
your share of this trade. 


We have been established 37 years. The 


result of this long experience in export trade is a 
thoroughly reliable service 
Peek Pe secgimenimro rary 8 - of advertising ‘ as well as 
world. It publica inExaiss | help and advice in plan- 
Spanish, Portuguese and French ° ° 
editions which reach the leading ning your campaign and 
ae — puyies eee ° ° h ° 
French editions “ane each pub- supp ying you wit assist- 
and Mercanthe siting ti | ance throughout the cam- 
Mechanical covers machinery, : 
heavy hardware, building mate- paign. 
rial, etc.; the ae a — ; 
ils Teratchaten abeeiies ond Write us for sample 
miscellaneous goods. 


Our advertising clients num- copies, and complete ex- 


rr 700 — genta gp | e f | 
you will write us we will sen 

sample copies and explanation of p anation of our Pp an. 
our services of translations of 
correspondence, credit reports on 
the business houses abroad, se- ' 

maged lists, ete. , e E 

_This puts manufacturers in ‘ te 
direct touch with buyers abroad American xpor I 
and supplies them with the facili- 


ties of ollow-up. 17 Battery Place New York 
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There is also talk of a Canadian 
company beginning the manufac- 
ture of these dyestuffs, as it is 
reported that the Canadian Par- 
liament may cancel all German 
patents on chemicals and throw 
them open to Canadian manufac- 
turers. This patent situation is 
an obstacle here, even though 
chemists are available who have 
the formule which are so care- 
fully guarded by German firms. 

Another rumor that has been 
going the rounds of advertisers, 
and which is without foundation, 
is that the cutting off of glycerine 
imports from Germany and Aus- 
tria, and the increased demand 
for it by makers of explosives, 
will prevent the manufacture of 
printers’ rollers. This is not so. 
Even if the domestic output is in- 
sufficient to meet requirements, a 
prominent roller manufacturer 
states that syrup of molasses, will 
be used, and printers will still 
have their rollers, although they 
may not be quite as good as those 
they are now using. So far the 


supply of glycerine has not affect- 
ed the price of rollers. 


BOOK AND WRITING PAPERS AFFECTED 


While the interference with the 
supply of sulphite pulp, imported 
largely from Germany, Russia and 
Norway, has caused some concern 
to paper manufacturers who use 
it in making the finer book and 
writing stocks, prices on these 
grades of papers have not shown 
scarcity. Wrapping paper and 
news print have gone up, but up 
to the time of writing others have 
been little affected, although quo- 
tations have been withdrawn. In 
the opinion of a leading New 
York paper manufacturer there 
will be no serious price change 
until the present financial condi- 
tions are straightened out, or un- 
til the market begins to feel the 
export demand, which is on the 
way. 

Asked if the situation in re- 
gard to imported china clays 
would affect coated stocks, this 
paper man said not. “There are 
many mines in this country,” he 
declared, “which will keep us sup- 
plied with a very good grade of 
clay, although the coating may not 
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be quite as good as when import- 
ed clay is used.” In the opinion 
of this authority the dye situation 
was embarrassing, and affected 
cover stocks, which will go up if 
dyestuffs cannot be secured, 

While the importation of rags 
used in paper-making had fallen 
off, they have been coming in 
briskly of late, so there is little 
danger of a raise in price because 
of shortage of them. Summing 
up this situation the Paper Trade 
Journal says: 

“Rags, bagging and old rope 
came in in heavy quantities, and 
the minds of consumers have been 
greatly relieved, as almost every 
pound was contracted for. Glas- 
gow, Liverpool, Havre, Hull, Rot- 
terdam, Marseilles, Patras, Ant- 
werp, Genoa and Manchester were 
the various ports that managed to 
get boats successfully across the 
water carrying supplies greatly 
needed by the American paper 
manufacturers, 

“A continuation of the imports 
would be very pleasing to all con- 
cerned, and would prevent the an- 
ticipated shortage of certain raw 
stocks.” 

This same publication comments 
on the increase in price of paper 
used for newspapers, and asks 
will the price of daily papers be 
advanced? Inasmuch as the price 
has gone up about $4 a ton (Sep- 
tember 3rd), making the sidewalk 
price of news print about "$48 a 
ton, few of the newspapers quoted 
in the article contemplate any such 
move, although A. D. Marks, busi- 
ness manager of the Washington 
Post, is quoted as having said: 

“Publishers of penny newspa- 
pers cannot make money on their 
circulation. With newspapers re- 
maining at their present size they 
are losing money. The cost of 
print paper and production pre- 
cludes a profit. Despite the tariff, 
print paper has remained at the 
same high price. It will be only 
a question of time before all news- 
papers will raise the price to more 
than a cent.” 

The situation confronting the 
publishers as a result of the Euro- 
pean conflict is serious in the opin- 
ion of a large Chicago paper man- 
ufacturer. 
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A Quick Way to Secure 
New Customers or 
New Dealers 


We maintain a special department for the. 
production of advertising matter to be sent 
through the mail. This department is super- 
vised by our General Sales Manager, Mr. E. D. 
Gibbs. Mr. Gibbs is the originator of those 
amazingly effective Mailing Folders used by 
many concerns the past few years. These 
Mailing Folders take the place of Circular 
Letters. They are more attractive because 
of their brilliant coloring and the ingenious 
form in which they are made up. Instead of 
paying 2c. postage you pay lc. Instead of 


having your advertising matter ordinary and 
commonplace you lift it clear above the 
material used by your competitors. These 
Folders compel attention and get results where _ 
other advertising fails. It will pay any con- 
cern to make a trial of these business-getters. 
They are the best trade-makers ever produced. 


Mr. Gibbs: will plan your material, write the 
copy and supervise the work of production. For 
25 years he has specialized on this kind of ad- 
vertising—why not see what he can do for you? 


Write us for full particulars 


Sackett & Wilhelms Co. 


LITHOGRAPHERS AND PRINTERS—NEW YORK 
Sales Offices at 432 Fourth Ave., Near 30th St. 
Telephones: Madison Square, 1507, 1508, 1509 


Every Known Process Including Offset Lithography 
9 and Our Patented Rotogravure 
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“A glance at the source of the 
world’s supply of paper tells the 
story,” Said Mr. Seaman, “The 
United States manufactures about 
5,600 tons of print paper a day; 
Canada, 1,500 tons, and Europe 
—that is Norway, Sweden, Russia, 
Germany and the United Kingdom 
—about 5,000 tons. Practically all 
the last source is shut_off. Even 
the Scandinavian countries can 
hardly ship their product because 
of the dangerous mines in the 
channels of the North Sea. South 
America requires 500 tons of print 
paper a day, Australia 200 and 
New Zealand 75. All this has pre- 
viously come from Europe. 

“The only available source of 
supply now is the United States, 
and the mills probably can in- 
crease their output 10 per cent. 
The demand cannot be filled. 
South America is already clamor- 
ing for print and other kinds of 
paper. 

“We accepted an order for 200 
tons a month from Rio de Janeiro 
and were forced to turn down one 
for 300 tons from Montevideo, 
Uruguay.” 

ELECTROTYPERS NOT AFFECTED 

It is also said in some quarters 
that the stoppage of jmports of 
ozokerite, used in the molding of 
electrotypes, will cause the prices 
to rise on this article. But a‘'New 
York electrotyper told Printers’ 
InK that even if it were not pos- 
sible to get another pound of this 
mineral, the scale price would not 
be advanced, as beeswax can be 
used just as well, although it 
would be a trifle more expensive. 
In fact beeswax was used until 
the newer molding product was 
brought into prominence a few 
years ago. 

So far as engraving is con- 
cerned, there appears to be noth- 
ing to worry about. While there 
is a general upsetting of the mar- 
ket so far as chemicals and other 
materials are concerned, in the 
opinion of one veteran engraver 
it is not, nor is it likely to be- 
come, sufficiently marked so that 
it will affect the price of engrav- 
ing to advertisers. 

Everything considered, the ink 
situation is the only one of serious 
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moment. Already some ink houses 
are turning down orders for reds 
in quantities and shipping one- 
tenth and one-twelfth of orders, 
A Boston lithographer whe or- 
dered 12,000 pounds of crimson 
had to be satisfied with 1,000, 
Other big orders have been cut 
in proportion to conserve the sup- 
ply and prevent speculation. In 
view of the situation many adver- 
tisers are already planning future 
printing with a minimum of color, 
expecting a war tax on it by the 
printer because of the possible 
temporary ink shortage, But as 
ink is such a small item, and as 
a little will go such a long way. 
most advertisers interviewed are 
of the opinion that we will soon 
be able to get the materials so 
as to supply the needs of all. 


Publishers Protest Against 
a > - 
Levy Copyright Bill 

The American Publishers’ Copyright 
League has sent a petition of protest 
against the Levy bill in amendment of 
the copyright law, which was discussed 
in Printers’ Ink for July 2. The peti- 
tion, which bears the signatures of 
authors and publishers interested, has 
been sent to the Patent Committees of 
the House and Senate at Washington 
following the announcement that the 
bill was to be favorably reported. | 

The bill in question. as previously 
stated in Printers’ INK, is an attempt 
to amend the copyright law so as to 
provide that “upon the expiration of the 
copyright there shall exist no 
restricted, exclusive, qualified or s0- 
called secondary meaning right” to any 
matter which shall have been subject 
to the copyright. 





“Safety First’? Variations 


“Help Us Not to Hurt You” is the 
slogan St. Louis street cars recently 
carried on their fenders in large poster 
type. This was part of a “‘safety first” 
advertising campaign of the St. Louis 
Transit Company. 4 

The company is also running a series 
of slogans inside the cars for all its 
motor-men to read. Among those which 
have appeared are: “Don’t _ take 
chances—the odds are against you,” and 
“Safety First means a lot to you.” 


Coffee-Substitute 
Campaign 

The American Cereal-Coffee Com- 
pany, Chicago, is nlanning to start a 
campaign in newspapers and farm 
papers for its coffee substitute, “Javel- 
le.’ The Blumenstock Brothers agency, 
Chicago, is handling the business. 


New 















The Telephone Book and the | 
“Order by' Name Product” 


If you have an article that can be ordered by 
name, it can be ordered by telephone. 


Advertise that article in the New York City 
















2 Telephone Book, which reaches every telephone 
subscriber. 

, We will distribute over 600,000 copies of our 

| Fall Issue. 


| Advertising forms close October 8th. 
Ask for particulars TODAY 


New York Telephone Company 
Directory Advertising Department 
25. Dey Street New York City 
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Specialty Manufacturers 
Plan Advance 


A Report of the National Associa- 
tion Convention Held Last Week 
in Chicago— Thirty-three New 
Members Join—Campaign 
Planned to Advertise Specialties 
—New Officers 


HE eleventh annual 

tion of the National Associa- 
tion of Advertising Specialty 
Manufacturers was held at Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago, September 8, 
9,10. It was considered the most 
successful convention ever held 
by the association. 

One hundred and twenty-nine 
members were present, represent- 
ing ninety-one firms. The total 
membership is now 146! The fol- 
lowing thirty-three new members, 
accepted during the past year 
were introduced by President 
Charles Q. Petersen: 


conven- 


C. E. Erickson & Co., Des Moines, 
Ia.; Canton Cutlery Company, Canton, 
O.; Ed. M. Smith Company, Winterset, 
Ia.; Hodward Sign Company, Cincin- 
nati; Model Calendar Company, South 
Bend, Ind.; Advertising Novelty Mfg. 
Company, Newton, Ia.; Dolphin Cutlery 
Company, New York; Rock Island Adv. 
Lead encil Company, Rock Island, 
Ill.; Souvenir Lead Bencil Company, 
Cedar Rapids, Ia.; Berlin Fabric Mfg. 
Company, Berlin, is.; J. E. Mergott 
Company, Newark, N. J.; Stone, Lim- 
ited, Toronto, Canada; London Ptg. & 
Litho. Company, London, Canada; 
Aluminum Specialty Company, Mani- 
towoc, Wis. 

Bulman_ Bros., Limited, Winnipeg, 
Canada; Terre Haute Adv. Company, 
Terre Haute, Ind.; K. & O. Company, 
Brooklyn; J. W. Hoodwin Company, 
Chicago; Bradford Company, St. Jose’ 2, 
Mich.; Lammers-Shilling Com anys 
cago; Haeusermann Metal Com- 
pany, New York; Hough ithe Com- 
pany, Toronto, Canada; Smith-Hecht 
Company, Indianapolis, Ind.; Belden 
Mfg. Company, Chicago; Delta Com- 
pany, Osage, Ia.; Gartner & Bender, 
Chicago; Thos. J. Beckman Company, 
Philadelphia; Nathan i. Stone Com- 
pany, Chicago; Cawood Novelty Com- 
pany, Danville, Ill.; Parisian Novelty 
Company, Chicago; 

New Associate Members—Fibre Spe- 
cialty Mfg. Company, Kenneth Square, 
rs.3 t Wilkins Company, Glovers- 
ville, N. National Sheet Metal Com- 
pany, Peru, Ill. 


Thirty-two members. exhibited 
their lines at the convention. One 
or two members, who are import- 
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ers, were unable to have their ex- 
hibits as planned, but aside from 
this the European war had no 
effect on the attendance. 

The secretary’s report showed 
that a large scope of work had 
been accomplished during the past 
year, and contained sound recom- 
mendations for the ensuing. year’s 
work, 

One of the most important 
things accomplished at this con- 
vention was the unanimous adop- 
tion of the Standards of Practice 
which were adopted by the spe- 
cialty advertising division of the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of 
the World, at the Toronto con- 
vention last June. 

H. B. Hardenburg, of H. B. 
Hardenburg & Co., Brooklyn, 
opened the discussion covering 
these Standards of Practice. He 
said, in part: 

“There are very few, if any, 
members of our association who 
would not be willing personally to 
subscribe to these standards be- 
lieving that there is an uplift in 
the business ethics in the consid- 
eration of the business future. 

“In every line of thought, 
whether in business, in society, in 
church, or any organization, there 
is a standard by which each is 
more or less measured. 

“The conscience of the indivi- 
dual and the standard of influence 
which radiates from him are more . 
or less governed by his environ- 
ment. 

“The spirit of the times de- 
mands of every business interest, 
of whatever kind, a higher stand- 
ard. 

“Our friendly co-operation with- 
in our national organization and 
the departmentai association with 
the Associated Advertising Clubs 
of the World, places the advertis- 
ing specialty business in a broader 
and more favorable attitude before 
the consuming public. 

“Is it not true that our sales- 
men, representing the several in- 
terests in our association mem- 
bership, will have just a little 
greater degree of pride in their 
representation of a business where 
such standards are publicly ap- 
proved? 

“Is it not also true that our 
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/MERCHANDISING! 
inthe PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


A LETTER TO AMERICAN MANUFACTURERS 
ABOUT DISTRIBUTION IN THIS TERRITORY: 





Poster Advertising Address all communications to the firm Bulletin Displays 


(Foster & Kleiser ) 
Painted Posters Wall Displays 


Seattle Portland. Tacoma Bellingham 


MEMBERS OF THE 
Poster Advertising Association and Outdoor Advertising Association 


To the American Manufacturer: Sept. 10, 1914. 
Gentlemen: 

Realizing the great distance the Pacific Northwest is from the manufac- 
turing centers ot the East and how hard it is for Eastern manufacturers 
to get good representation in this territory owing to the prohibitive expense 
of maintaining a department here for themselves, we have decided to add as 
part of our service a Merchandising Department, which for a nominal 
expense will be placed at the service of Eastern manufacturers, using our 
medium, or contemplating a campaign in the Pacific Northwest. 

The object of this department will be to furnish first hand information in 

roblems of sales and distribution and place at the finger tips of Eastern 
Sales Managers, all the information that they may desire concerning any ques- 
tion pertaining to the sale of their goods in the Pacific Northwest, to keep 
a gs eed check on the sale of your advertised commodities, where they 
are selling; which stores do or do not handle them, with the reasons why; 
which article in each line is the best seller and why; giving, where there 
are a number in the same line being sold, a complete record showing the 
first, second, third, etc., in volume of sales. In other words, we will render 
a report at stated intervals on your commodity being sold in this territory 
just as Bradstreet wovld on the question of credit. 

If the manufacturer is not already selling in this territory, we will be in 
a position to help him in the selection mie distributor, and furnish him 
with all the information in detail, concerning the composition in his line. 

We will have in charge of this Bureau, men skilled in the business of 
merchandising and men whom you would be proud to have represent you, 
and whom you can trust to take care of your business promptly and carry 
out your wishes in every way with the same high standard of service that 
the de of Foster & Kleiser have established in the Pacific Northwest. For 
verification of which we refer you to any bank or business house in this 
territory. 

This is a new department, born of the experience of many Eastern manu- 
facturers, who wood be glad to seek markets here if they had this informa- 
tion that we are prepared to furnish. Manufacturers who have heretofore 
laced their distribution in the hands of brokers already handling a hundred 
ines and doing justice to none, or manufacturers who have had the experi- 
ence of sending their salesmen into an unprepared field only to return with 
empty order books and volumes of excuses. 

his is the service we seek to render. We know that these robust, young 
metropolitan cities, filled with new homes and new blood, want your goods; 
we know that these husky young communities are filled with new dollars 
waiting to be spent for your kind of merchandise, and we know that your 
trade-mark should find a permanent and prosperous home among us. It is 
to put you in touch with this that we have established our Merchandising 
Department. 

Now is the time. Thousands of tourists who formerly spent over $300,- 
000,000.00 a year traveling abroad, will this year “See America First,” and 
the Pacific Northwest will share millions of this tourist money with Alaska 
and California. The Government is already paving the way with its mer- 
chant marine and Panama Canal for you to tap this rich territory. A field 
stripped of foreign competition, fertilized by millions of new dollars, is laid 
at the feet of the American Manufacturer. f 

Th's department is at your service—we want you to take advantage of it. 
Write us about your Northwest distribution. Very truly yours, 

FOSTER & KLEISER, INC. 
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example in approving these Stand- 
ards of Practice will help to ele- 
vate and increase the efficiency of 
our sales organization? 

“Do we not ourselves consider, 
with a certain degree of satisfac- 
tion, the possibility that every 
business unit in our Association 
will endeavor to carry out in its 
daily business methods the Stand- 
ards of Practice which are em- 
bodied in the nine articles you 
have before you for adoption? 

“It is entirely possible that most 
of our members in their daily bus- 
iness life are demanding of them- 
selves and their salesforce at the 
present time the carrying out of 
the pledges that are contained in 
the nine standards of ethics pro- 
posed.” 

An important step was taken in 
the appointment of a publicity 
committee of three to formulate a 
plan for advertising the advertis- 
ing specialty industry. 

This step was taken after the 
reading by the secretary of an ad- 
dress made by J. M. Hopkins, 
general manager of PRINTERS’ 


Inx, before the Associated Ad- 
vertising Clubs of the World at 
the Toronto convention, and the 
reading of a paper written by L, 
S. Crone, of the American Art 
Works, New York, on “How Shall 
We Advertise the Advertising Spe. 
cialty Industry?” Mr. Crone 
wrote, in part: 


The advertising specialty industry js 
less known than any other media of 
advertising. You must realize that ad- 
vertising specialties will never come in 
for their deserved share of the adver. 
tising appropriation until buyers of ad- 
vertising understand that specialty 
advertising is a method of business ap- 
peal just as important and efficient as 
magazine space, newspaper space, bill- 
board and all other media. his con- 
dition is one which affects us all and 
one which should be faced and dealt 
with. If specialty advertising is not 
understood, it is our clear task to ex- 
plain it. If advertising specialties have 
played an important part in successful 
campaigns, as they have done, it should 
be our plain purpose to prove it, to 
teach buyers of advertising how they 
may adopt and adapt specialties to their 
individual needs. 


Alex. F. Fitzhugh, of the Ken- 
yon Printing and Manufacturing 
Company, Des Moines, and E. J. 











Quality—Service 
DESIGNS and ENGRAVINGS 


If you have use for such work, we can prove to you 


that our claims fall short of our achievements. 
list of customers who have remained with us for 
years is the best reason why you should test us. 


We were at Baltimore and also at Toronto. The 
word TRUTH looked very familiar to us. It 
has been OUR standard for over twenty-five years. 


Send us your next order. It’s the best 
way for us to show our value to YOU. 


Established 1889 


GATCHEL & MANNING 


Designers and Engravers in One or More 
Colors for Catalogues, Advertisements, etc. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Our 












































































Whole Industry is 
Summed Up in Lustro 


Without coated paper, which 
we first made in the United States 
over thirty years ago, the enormous 
recent growth of publishing and 
advertising would 0 been im- 
possible. Throughout that growth 
we have further supplied the paper 
on which the best books, the best 
magazines, the best catalogues, have 
been printed. 

The experiments and improve- 
ments made year by year in that 
long experience meet in 


LUSTRO 


rAr £ RK 
ct Warren Standard 


For your booklets, catalogues 
and printed matter. you can insure 


Sapa nd results by using Lustro. : 


It is a glossy coated paper, perfect 
in finish, in texture, in color. In 
the press-room and bindery Lustro 
works smoothly, economically and 
faultlessly. 

A poor paper will minimize the 
success of any printed matter. 
safe and use Lustro. 

If you will let us know in a gen- 
eral way what your paper needs 
are, we will gladly 


Send Sample Sheets 


which are rich in suggestions for 
fine typographical and color effects. 


S. D. Warren & Co. 
163 Devonshire Street 
Boston, Mass. 
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4. Farming 


Announcement 


Thanks to the good 
will and support of our 
friends and_ patrons, 
American Farming is 
growing so rapidly in 
every way, that it re- 
quires a bigger staff. 


Take pleasure in advis- 
ing that I shall devote 
my entire time and atten- 
tion in future to advanc- 
ing the service to both 
Subscribers and Adver- 
tisers of American Farm- 
ing, having disposed of 
my interest and severed 
my connection with a con- 
temporary publication. 


Because of the kind 
consideration which the 
Advertising World has 
always so generously ac- 
corded me, I feel confi- 
dent of mutually satisfac- 
tory and most pleasant 
relations in hehalf of this 
publication, which I have 
the privilege of directing. 


Duane W. Gaylord, Publisher 


American Farming 
Chicago 


Advertising Representatives 


Hopkins & Shayne Geo. B. David Co. 
8 S. Dearborn St. 171 Madison Ave 
Chicago New York 














Barklow, of the Gerlach-Barklow 
Company, Joliet, Ill., read papers 
on the history and future of the 
advertising specialty business, and 
traced its origin back to 1860, 

R. McSavaney, of the Elwood- 
Myers Company, Springfield, 0, 
delivered an address on salesman- 
ship as applied to advertising spe. 
cialties. He emphasized that the 
house and not the salesman is re- 
sponsible for any fault in a firm's 
method of selling. 

George H. Blanchard, Blanch- 
ard Brothers, Brooklyn, gave a 
talk on price maintenance. The 
association takes a firm stand on 
this question. A number of mem- 
bers have issued letters to jobbers 
warning them against cutting 
prices, 

A general discussion took place 
on the advisability of using con- 
test and prize schemes in connec- 
tion with a_ salesforce. E. J, 
Barklow, of the Gerlach-Barklow 
Company, Joliet, Ill., and George 
H. Blanchard, stated that they 
have found these plans to be 
“highly successful,” and that they 
award prizes to salesmen in the 


‘form of talking machines and dia- 


monds, respectively. 

The association has joined the 
United States Chamber of Com- 
merce and will pass on to mem- 
bers all news received from this 
source. 

The next annual convention will 
be held at Hotel Sherman, Chi- 
cago, September 8, 9, 10, 1915. 

New officers for the coming 
year are: President, C. L. Cruver, 
The Cruver Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Chicago; vice-president, 
George H. Blanchard, Blanchard 
Brothers, Brooklyn; second vice- 
president, H. C. Walker, Walker- 
Longfellow Company, Boston; 
treasurer, John Baumgarth, John 
3aumgarth Company, Chicago. 

Board of Directors: H. B. Hat- 
denburg, H. B. Hardenburg & Co, 
Brooklyn; Theo. R. Gerlach, Ger- 
lach - Barklow Company, Joliet, 
Ill.; Alex. Fitzhugh, Kenyon 
Printing and Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Des Moines. Iowa; 
Colson, U. O. Colson Company, 
Paris, Ill.; Chas. Q. Petersen, of 
the Advertising Novelty Com- 
pany, Chicago, 
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Dean’? CC . fective in showing goods, or making 
A Long I rep Course sales against Taslend,” France, and Ger- 
B. F. Sturtevant Company many, who are represented by young 
coh men who are educated for over one 
Boston, Mass., Sept. 5, 1914. hundred years to secure the business in 
‘ z non-manufacturing countries?” 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: As a nation we must confess our in- 
Can you beat this? It’s the opening feriority to these European countries 
paragraph of a circular letter soliciting “who have young men educated for over 
our business: one hundred years.” 
“With the European countries in con- .. G, DENNISON, 
flict, and the opening up of the Canal, Se eka ai 
the millions of dollars paid for export 
and import in our country, are you _Mrs. Hilton Armstrong, of Olney, 
getting your share of the business, or England, is using the magazines to ad- 
are you depending on your catalogue to vertise and sell direct Bucks (county) 
produce results which are not very ef- hand-made laces. 


PROBLEMS 
THOSE THAT HAVE BEEN PUT UP 
TO US WE HAVE SOLVED. YOU CAN 
JUDGE HOW WELL BY OUR EXHIBIT 
WHICH WE WILL GLADLY SEND YOU 
UPON REQUEST. * 2 8 - 
‘ AMSDEN & FIC HTNER Adve 2 ‘tisiny Ar t é 


¢Enypinecirs Bldp. ND ¥ 


‘1847 ROGERS BROS. 


“Silver Plate that Wears” 


oons, Forks, Knives, ete., of the highest 
ide carry the above trade mark 


Guaranteed by 
the large st makers 
of silverware 





COMMERCIAL FILMS 


FEnny 


HAROLD VES COMPANY inc 


Metropc Life Building New York 


Lavi, 


MOTION PICTURE THEATRE ADVTG. 








































































































































Little 


Classroom 


| The 


T was with very pleasant an- 

ticipations that the Schoolmas- 
ter attended the second perform- 
ance of the first play based upon 
advertising as its principal theme, 
“It Pays to Advertise,” presented 
by Cohan & Harris, at Cohan’s 
Theatre, New York. Perhaps it 
is too much to say that he came 
away disappointed, for purely as 
an evening’s entertainment it was 
worth the price of the tickets, but 
he was obliged to own to an un- 
comfortable feeling that it might 
react unfavorably upon advertis- 
ing, and particularly upon adver- 
tised goods. True, it is a farce, 
which nobody is supposed to take 
seriously; but the Schoolmaster 
is not at all sure in his own mind 
that many people will not accept 
the fiction of a three-cent cake 
of soap which is sold for a dollar 
by tremendous advertising as 
typical of what advertisers are 
really trying to do. The play is 
quite frankly based upon the as- 
sumption that the public will “fall 
for” any outrageous proposition 
which is sufficiently advertised, 
and from the advertising man’s 
point of view that is a dangerous 
point to make, as well as being a 
libel on his profession. The 
Schoolmaster does not condemn 
the play. He enjoyed it, and so 
did the other advertising men 
whom he saw in the audience, but 
it served to raise many questions 
in his mind which made him un- 
comfortable. 

*x* * xk 

Briefly, the plot has to do with 
the effort of the Soap King (a 
manufacturer with so great a hold 
on the soap business that “if he 
were to go busted the whole coun- 
try would go dirty”) to inspire his 
idie and rather wayward son with 
a taste for business. To that end 
he conspires with his feminine 
secretary to inveigle the son into 
a business deal. The two young 
people seize upon the idea with 
zest, procure a soap formula out 
of an old cook-book, and set up 
a rival concern with 





“Thirteen 
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Schoolmaster’s 


Soap—Unlucky for Dirt” as theit 
leading brand. The soap can be 
bought for three cents a cake. 
and they boldly put the wholesale 
price at 60 cents, and the con- 
sumer’s price at a dollar, Exten- 
sive advertising results in such 
tremendous sales that, in the end, 
the old man is obliged to buy out 
his son’s business at an enormous 
price, and announces that he is 
thoroughly “converted” to the gos- 
pel of advertising. 
*x* * 


Advertisers and advertised 
goods are frequently mentioned 
throughout the course of the play, 
and there are numerous farcical 
incidents, such as the purchase by 
Marshall Field’s and  Gimbel 
Brothers of staggering quantities 
of Thirteen Soap the moment the 
advertising appears. If every ob- 
server can be trusted to under- 
stand that the whole play is a 
farce no harm will be done. But 
if not—and the Schoolmaster 
fears not—the connection of ac- 
tual advertised goods and the 
names of reputable mercantile 
houses with what in real life 
would be an egregious swindle 
may prove embarrassing. Will 
some people gather from this play 
the idea that Gillette Razors, 
Heinz Pickles, Uneeda Biscuits, 
etc., are outrageously over-priced 
because they are advertised? Will 
they get the impression that the 
store which sells advertised goods 
is only aiding in putting over 
something which the public will 
“fall for’? Those are some of 
the troublesome questions the 
Schoolmaster carried away with 
him. He is not an authority on 
the drama. and does not pretend 
to be able to answer them con- 
clusively. Perhaps it would spoil 
the play to bring the soap cam- 
paign into better merchandising 
perspective, but, speaking as an 
advertising man, the Schoolmaster 
wishes it might be fone. 

* x 


View-point is a wonderful thing. 
To the Schoolmaster it seems al- 
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TWO-MINUTE TALKS 


whan 


President of The John Newton Porter Co. 


For Previ- 
ous Talks 
See P. I. 
Feb. 26, 
Mar. 26, 
Apr. 30, 
May 28, 
June 25, 
July 23, 
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Why are you buying from Smith instead 
of from Jones ? 


Jones’ goods, service and prices are just as good 
as Smith’s. 


There's a reason for your choice—and the reason 
is personal. 


Isn't this the reason, too, in more than one instance that you 
can recall? Think a moment, then ask yourself why hundreds 
are buying your competitors’ goods coved of yours. 


May there not be some reason that is personal, though on 
the surface it may not appear so ? 


How, then, can you get the “ personal equation” into your 
merchandising? It’s worth many thousands of dollars to you 
to do it. 


It's easy. A premium will do the trick. 


It makes your customers think as well of YOU as of your 
goods. 


Like creates like, and the good will you show through your 
gift brings back a hundredfold in good will from your 


customers. 


This good will is never more valuable than in times of busi- 
ness depression or when aggressive competitors are trying to 
make inroads on your trade. 


To install and conduct a premium department ffectively 
requires great skill. Through our “Clearing House” methods 
we can give you the maximum results with a minimum of 
bother and YOU WILL NOT HAVE TO TIE UP ANY 
CAPITAL IN PREMIUM MERCHANDISE NOR PAY 
FOR COUPONS THAT MAY NEVER BE RE. 
DEEMED. 

Ask us something—and send for our Blue Book on Premium 
Advertising. _ It's free. 


THE JOHN NEWTON PORTER CO. 
The National Premium Clearing House 
Dept. 16A 253 Broadway, New York 
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A Man for 


Advertising, 
Sales or 
Export 


Until two months ago, and for 
a period of three years, this man 
was Export Manager for one of 
America’s best known manufac- 
turers, doing an international bus 
ness. 

For five years he was Advertis- 
ing Manager—two years with the 
same concern and three with an- 
other of equal prominence. 

Prior to that he was Office Man- 
ager, Traveling Organizer and 
Salesman; fourteen years of con- 
tinuous and _ successful business 
experience. 

He knows men—how to hire and 
handle them; understands adver- 
tising, house-organ work, the ex- 
port business, office management, 
and is an expert correspondent. 

Resigned last position to engage 
in other business. The war has 
upset his plans; hence his services 
are available as Sales Manager, 
Advertising Manager, Export Man- 
ager or all three in combination— 
or in any capacity where his 
qualifications and experience will 
fit. 

Exceptional testimonials from 
former employers, and from Ad- 
vertising Agencies, Printers, Ex- 
port ommission Houses and 
others with whom he has done 
business. 

Age thirty-five. 
ried. 


Arthur McGrew 
87 Center St. Nutley, N. J. 


American. Mar- 





The German Weekly of National 
Circulation 


Lincoln Freie Presse 


LINCOLN, NEB. 
Circulation 131,428. Rate 35c, 





No Agricultural List Is Complete Without 


UP-TO-DATE 
FARMING 


**The Farm Paper With a Mission’’ 
200,000 copies twice a month 
—Pays Farmers Who Read It— 

_ So, Pays Advertisers Who Use It 
Samples, Rates, Particulars Cheerfully Given 
UP-TO-DATE FARMING 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


New York Chicago 
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| most ridiculous to use the saluta- 
tion “Dear Sir” in addressing a 
man that you know well, and yet 
recently an enn habit- 
uated to the use “Dear Sir,” 
argued in all po for its use 
on all business letters rather than 
use so familiar a form of saluta- 
tion as “Dear Mr. Jones” or “My 
dear Mr. Jones” which he argued 
belonged only to purely social cor- 
respondence. To him it seemed 

a risky thing to depart from the 

time-honored “Dear Sir.” Yet 

he would not walk in_ the 
office of a man whom he knew 
well and say “Good morning, sir,” 

He would use the man’s name in 
speaking to him and probably call 
him by his first name or leave 
in some cases, but 
he can’t adjust his view-point in 
letter-writing to his practice in 
calling. 

The business man first break- 
ing into advertising looks with 
great admiration on an artificial- 
looking drawing of his very or- 
dinary factory building. He is 
charmed with a color sketch of a 
complex illegible trade-mark that 


off the “Mr.” 


nobody but the officers of the | 


company would ever study out, 
but beware how you break in 
rudely on his view-point. You 
may change it, but you have to 
go slowly and tactfully. Rare is 
the man who can get away com- 
pletely from personal view-point 
and take that of the people he 
wishes to reach and influence. 
x * x 


“Times aren’t so dull,” says a 
live subscriber to Printers’ INK. 
“Advertising in Printers’ INK 
and the sending out of 150 let- 
ters put me in touch with half 
a dozen opportunities of the kind 
[ have been looking for.” 

*x* * x 


A letter from a manufacturer 


| of dental goods, who wants some 


assistance from some one who 
knows how to appeal to dentists, 
emphasizes what a field there is 


| in. the advertising world for the 


Take the machinery 


specialist. 
One who 


world, for example. 


| knows the ropes in this great 


field would surely never want for 
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an occupation. Such a man need 
not be a mechanical engineer, but 
he ought to have a pretty good 


- qil-around knowledge of modern 


machinery. Consider, also, what 
an opportunity would be open to 
the man skilled in marketing high- 
class investments. Here is one of 
the new fields and a high-grade 
one. A representative of a large 
financial house said, in the hear- 
ing of the Schoolmaster, that he 
believed the principal reason why 
the direct selling of first-class in- 
vestments had not progressed 
more rapidly is the lack of men 
with good experience in that par- 
ticular field of selling effort. 
e *£ @& 


Read the small newspapers now 
and then and get a glimpse of 
the old style of advertising. Be- 
fore the Schoolmaster is the ad- 
vertisement of a small-town mer- 
chant. At the top is a large black 
camel, bearing the white lettering, 
“Hump Yourself for These Bar- 
gains,” and below is the headline, 
“A Humping Opportunity.” What 
brow-wrinkling and what convolu- 
tions of the brain were required 
to evolve this humping idea! Right 
you are, Henry; we don’t know 
all there is to be known about 
advertising as yet, but we have 
advanced some. 

* * * 


Don’t pick too demure a color 
for your return post-cards unless 
they are to go along with printed 
matter that is of such high class 
that gray, drab or some other 
delicate color is demanded. Reds 














The Only Investment 


that NEVER reduces interest rates 
or DEFAULTS on dividends. 


LIFE ANNUITIES—Contracts 
issued ALL ages pay from 6% age 


42 to 13% age 70. No medical 
examination. 
LIFE INSURANCE. In 1914 I 


teduced annual premiums for two 
clients on policies taken 1913, for one 
21%, for another 40%. 


J. A. STEELE, 170 Broadway, NEW YORK 
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and other strong colors draw the 
eye. They can’t be lost so quickly 
as the delicate, unpretentious 
colors. A large user of post-cards 
was asked why he printed so 
many in red, “So as to be sure 
they will be read,’ said he. It 
turned out that he was as serious 
as he was witty—that the red 
cards did get more attention than 
the others. 








**A/; “this meeting should 
ar we pave oy ae —_ 
N Wear irector Loeb otf :the 

o Department of Supplies 
of Philadelphia, at a meeting called by the 
Philadelphia Board of Trade to consider what 
steps Philadelphia should take in order to get 
her share of the SOUTH AMERICAN EX- 
PORT TRADE that is being offered to the 
United States. ‘‘An immense business awaits 
usin South America. I predict that if fullad- 
vantage shall be taken of the new channels of 
trade that have been opened, within six months 
every mill and factory in Philadelphia will be 
running. 

What does this suggest to you? 
Are you ready to take ‘‘full advantage”’ of 
your opportunity? 

© you want to see your town pros- 
pering, with *‘ every mill running ?” 
The first step is to write to **EL COMERCIO” 
for information on the 

South-American Trade. 
Why advertise with journals of unknown value 
when a medium like **EL Comercio” the 
“Pioneer Export. Journal of the world” is at 
your service. Established nearly forty 
years ago, “Et ComMEROIO” has always held 
a unique position in this field, and can put you 
on a business footing in the Southern market, 
as no other paper can. Thisis proven by these 
years of uninterrupted success in bringing the 
North-American Producer and South-Ameri- 
can Cx into busi relations which 
have resulted in great mutual benefits. 

DO NOT DELAY; a postal will give your 
enterprise a start, and will bring you advertis- 
ing rates, sample copy, and circulars full of most 
interesting-and valuable information on the 
subject of the Spanish American Markets. 


“Er, COMERCIO”’ 


Published by J; Shepherd Clark Co. 
Burnet L. Clark, Pres., 126 Liberty St., New York 











Circulation 

Manager 

Wants an Opportunity 

to substantially build the Circu- 
lation of a sound, clean magazine. 
This young man has 
more than ordinary 
ability. If you want 
real Circulation see 
him. 


Address K., Box 205 Printers’ Ink 
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Classified 
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Advertisements 











Classified advertisements in “Printers’ Ink” cost twenty-five cents an 
agate line for each insertion. Six words to line. No order for one time 
insertion accepted for less than one dollar and twenty-five cents. Cash must 
accompany order. Forms close 10 a.m. Monday preceding date of issue. 

















ADVERTISING AGENTS 


MISCELLANEOUS 





AtsEEt FPRANE & 00., 26 Beaver S:., N. } 
General Advertising Agents. Established 
1872. Special facilities for placing advertisr- 
ments by telegraph to all parts of the United 
States and by cable to all foreign countries. 








ADVERTISING MEDIA 


HE TEXTILE MANUFACTURER, Char- 
lotte, N.C., covers the South thoroughly, and 
reaches the buyers of mach yand 








PP 


ACIFIC COAST FARMERS of Oregon, Washington, 
Idaho and California can best be reached thru 

the old reliable NORTHWEST PACIFIC FARMER, of 
rtland, Oregon—Weekly, 45 years. 











ADVERTISING SERVICE 


FORCEFUL COPY—the kind that grips the 
attention and produces results—is what you 
get when we prepare your advertising matter— 
follow-up letters. booklets, advertisements, etc. 
At it 16 years. Write for proof. AD. WIDDER 
CO., 151 Bruadway, Brooklyn, N. Y. 











ARTISTS 





BRADLEY CUTS 


Over 3000 designs, borders and 
trade ticklers in any size and for 
any number of colors. Send 2 
cents (credited on first order ) 
for our latest catalogue of cuts. 
Will_ Bradley’s Art Service 
131 East 23rd Se New York 


WANTED—$1,500 worth weekly, 
Unused 2-cent stamps. State price 
wanted. M. W., 356 W. 42nd St, 





$2A peace 
buys aStandard Typewrit 
_ choice, Ite yi 

les, back spacer: tabulat: 
or, two color ribbon, Every 
moderate operating oon- 
venience, My prices lower 
than other cash prices. 

Perfect machines. Fully 
guaranteed. Ask for spe- 
cial five reg” free trial 
offer. H. A. Smith, 633- 
231 N. 6th Ave, Chicagy, 
mh. 





MANUFACTURERS looking for high 

grade advertising men and advertis- 
ing men in search of better positions, 
will find in the classified department of 
Printers’ INK a certain means of get- 
ting in touch with “live” prospects. 
Advertisements in this department cost 
25c per line, figuring 6 words to a line 
and 14 lines to the inch. No smaller 
copy than five lines, costing $1.25, ac- 
cepted for a _ one-time insertion. 
PRINTERS’ INK PUBLISHING CO., 
12 W. 31st St., New York City. 














BILLPOSTING 


’¢ a Sheet Posts R.I. 





Standish- Bar ‘ile SC O. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


[ots of thought, work, good facilities, and 
reliable mailing lists are what we use 
to sell goods. If you have a suitable line and 
open territory near us, we will be glad to cover 
it for you. LILLEGREN SALES CO., Long- 
fellow at 28th St., Minneapolis, Minn. 











LETTER SPECIALISTS 





To any regular user of sales-letters 
I will send a copy of “Grains of Gumption,’’ my 
oft - quoted little book, for 10 cents. JED 
SCARBORO, 557a Halsey St., Brouklyn. 





POSITIONS WANTED 





D°Fs the Advertising Dept. of a progressive 
firm or agency desire the services of a man 
(23) possessing ideas and personality. Experi- 
enced “copy” writer and solicitor. Now em- 
ployed. Box PQ-582, care of Printers’ Ink, 









WYANT situation with advertising agency or in 
puolisher’s or manufacturer's advertising 
department. Now independent ad. writer. 29. 
Best references. Moderate starting salary. Chi- 
cago preferred. Box PQ-591, care Printers’ Ink. 





Technical Advertising 
Manager’s Asst. 


Forceful technical copy writer (32), at present 
with first-class agency, desires opportunity with 
manufacturer or large supply house where he can 
concentrate brains and energy on promoting 
sales of single product. Technical college man, 
resultful writer, good correspondent, co: a 
perfect health, habits A-1. Salary rote 

opportunity. Box PQ-585, care of Printers’ Ink 
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DVERTISING SOLICITOR-MANAGER, 
A of broad general magazine experience and 
wide favoravle acquaintance in New York City 
and over Eastern territory, including New Eng- 
land, seeks engagement on general or class pub- 
lication, salary or commission basis. Highest 
indorsements. Box PQ-590, care of Printers’ Ink. 


COPY WRITER 


wants to connect with agency or advertiser, 
Experienced on layouts, strong writer and suc- 
cessful house organ editor. Special experience 
in technical writing. STUART, 1627 South 16, 
Philadelphia. ’ 


| am a Copy Writer, age 23. 
Have an ad schooi training and have written 
some business-getting copy in four lines. I don’t 
“know it all’’ but am willing to learn. Want to 
start atthe bottom with some reliable agency, 
or firm doing its own advertising. Address, 
Box PQ-581, care of Printers’ Ink. 








DITORIAL WRITER, with New York 

experience and gvod address, at present 
employed, desires change for legitimate reasons ; 
association with first-class medium only con- 
sidered; experienced along art, typographical 
and makeup lines, in general magazine editorial 
work, engraving, ad writing and in layout de- 
signing; some newspaver experience, satisfac- 
tory references. W.G. BOWDOIN, 611 
Bloomfield Street, Hoboken, New Jersey. 





Successful Promotion and 
Advertising Manager 


with a record for achievment and at present 
employed wants position with 60,000 to 100,000 
daily. Has executive ability, brains and experi- 
ence and knows how to use all three. Must have 
absolute control of department and privilege of 
overlooking circulation if necessary. Would 
consider business managership of smaller daily 
if on substantial foundation, Write or wire 
Box PQ-592, care of Printers’ Ink. 








AS WON ADVANCEMENT as copy- 

writer, solicitor and sales correspondent. 
Now publisher's Ass’t. Business Mgr., previ- 
ously Advertising Mgr. for educational institute, 
age 28 and married, wants connection with bigger 
publisher in Circulation or Advertising Dept. or 
as assistant to live manufacturer's chief. 
G.N. T’., 336 W. 22nd St., New York City. 


OPPORTUNITY— WANTED 


Hard-working, clean-cut young man wants posi- 
tion with progressive firm (agency preferred). 
Start me at your price in any department, as I 
have had several years’ experience in different 
lines. Best of references as to character and 
ability JOHN Db. ARTHUR, Box 384, 
Asbury Park, N. J. 








99% Efficient Advertising and 
Kditorial Assistant 
Well educated, highly recommended man :27), 
with 8% years’ valuable experience as stenog- 
rapher - secretary, sales correspondent, proof- 
reader, Copy writer, reporter, analyst, editor and 
office ger, will any proposition 
offering a good future. Initial salary secondary 
toopportunity, Box PQ-593, care Printers’ Ink. 








ENERGETIC, capable executive (30) with 8 
years’ practical advertising and business ex- 
perience desires new connection as advertising 
manager, or assistant to advertising or sales- 
manager, Expert correspondent, plan and detail 
man; write clear, sales-building copy; shrewd 
buyer of paper, printing, engraving, etc.; can 
manage men; formerly with $50,000 000 concern. 
Ready October 1, Address, A. C. JOHNSON, 
5236 Congress St., Chicago. 


Educated, Experienced 
Young Man 


College graduate; I. C. S. acvertising graduate. 
Six months’ agency experience in copy writing 
and buying illustrations, cuts, and printing. 
Present position limited. Will change tor $20a 
week, Best references. Address, Box PQ-584, 
care of Printers’ Ink. 








DVERTISING anp SALES EXECUTIVE 

— Three years Advertising Manager of 
largest Canadian National advertiser. Seven 
years newspaper training. Wiue financial, 
manufacturing and publishing experience. Self- 
made =, graduate. Seeks new connection 
where hard work, training and ability count. 
Wul take charge of advertising department, or 
of sales ani advertising of smaller company. 
Salary $3,600. Bux P@-580, care of Printers’ Ink. 








PUBLISHING BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 
in the Publishing 


START NOW Business and enjoy 


the boom about to begin. We have several good 
propositions. HARRIS-DIBBLE COMPANY, 
71 West 28rd St., New York City. 


PRINTERS’ 
INK is 5c. & 


Copy 








E is no reduced 
rate for large numbers 
purchased at one time. In 
fact, we discourage quantity 
orders. We prefer no person 
shall receive Printers’ Ink 
unless he wants it badly 
enough to pay for it with 
his own money. 


PRINTERS’ INK 
PUBLISHING CO. 


12 West 3st St., New York 
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Roll of Honor 


ALABAMA 
Birmingham, Ledger, dy. Average tor 1913, 
29,002. First 2 months, 1914, 30,245. Best and 
cleanest advertising medium in Alapama. 


ARIZONA 
Phoenix, Gazette. Government statement April 
1, 1914, 6,644, gross, 7,001; June aver. 6,127. 
CONNECTICUT 
New Haven, Aventng Kegister, daily. Aver. tor 
1913 (sworn) 19,236 daily, 2c. ; Sunday, 15,680, sc. 
Waterbury, Republican. Examined by A. A. 
A. regularly. 1913, Daily, 8,666; Sunday, 8,633. 
ILLINOIS 


Joliet, Herald, evening and Sunday morning 
Aver. year ending Dec. 31, 1913, 9,691. 


Peoria, Aventng Star. Circulation for 1913, 
Daily, 21,658; Sunday, 10,876. 
INDIANA 
South Bend, 7ribune. >worn average August, 
1914, 14,364. Best in Northern Indiana 
IOWA 


Burlington, Haws-Hye. 
9,818; sunday, 10,518. ‘All paid in aavance 

Des Moines, Register and Leader - Tribune, 
daily average May '14, 69,234; Sunday, 48,696. 
lowa’s Supreme Want Ad Medium. Send for 
town by town and zone circulation booklet. 


Waterloo, Avexing Courier, <6th vear; Av. dy. 
1913, 9,281. April daily aver. 14,753. 
KENTUCKY 
“Louisville, Courser-Fournai 
daily, 30,669. 
Louisville, 7ke 7imes, evening daily, average 
for 1913 net paid 61,328 
LOUISIANA 


New Orleans, /tem, net daily average for 1913, 


65.664 
MAINE 
Augusta, Kennevec Fourmai, daily average 
1913, 10,657. Largest and best cir. in Cent. Me. 


Bangor, Commercial. Average for 1913, daily 











Average 1913, daily, 


” 


Average 1913, 


Portland, Avening Hxoress. Net average for 
1913, daily 19,637. Sunday Telegram, 13,002. 


MARYLAND 

Baltimore, ews, aaily. News Publishing 
Company. Average 1913 — Sunday, 66,888; 
daily, 76,738. For August, 1914, 
84,469 daily; 65,404 Sunday. 

lhe apsoiute correctness of the 
latest circuiation rating accorded 
the News is guaranteed by the 
Printers’ Ink Publishing Com- 
pany who will pay one hun- 
dred dollars to the first person 
who successfully controverts its accuracy. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston Globe 


Average Gross Circulation 1913: 
177,747 Daily 313,397 Sunday 

Sworn net average circulation March, 
1914: Daily, 199,136; Sunday, 287,410. 

Advertising totals: 1913, 8,334,750 
lines, 1,136,622 lines more than any 
other Boston paper published. 

The above totals include all kinds cf 
advertising from that of the big depart- 
ment store to the smallest “want” ad. 
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Boston, Avening Transcript (©©). Boston's 
tea table paper. Largest amount 01 week day ad. 

Lynn, Evening lJiem. Daily sworn ay, 1911 
16.987; 1912, 18,388; 1913, 16,878. ‘I'wo cents, 
Lynn's family paper. Covers field thoroughiy, 

Salem, Evening News. Actual daily average 
for 1913, 19,498. 

Worcester, Gasette, evening. Av. Jan.to Dec, 
‘13, 21,904. I'he “Home” paper. Larg’st ev'gcirc, 

MICHIGAN 

Detroit, Michigan Farmer. Michigan's only 

farm weekly. Average circulation 1913, 81,231 


MINNESOTA 

Y'he absoiute accuracy of Farm, 
Stock & Home's circuiating rating 
is guaranteed by the Printers’ Ink 
Publishing Company. Circuiation 
is practically connned to the tar. 
mers of Minnesota, the Dakotas, 
Montana, Western Wisconsin and 
Northern lowa. Use it to reacn 
this section most profitably. 

Minneapolis. Farm; Stock and Home, semi- 
monthly. Actual average for first 7 months, 
1914, 111.714. 
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Minneapolis, Tribune, W. J, 
Murphy, publisher. Established 
1867. Oldest Minneapolis daily, 
Average net paid circulation for 
1013, daily 7rtoume, 106,763; Sun- 
day 7ribune, 169,163. 


MISSOURI 

8t. Louis, Nationa: Farmer ana Stock Grower, 

Mo. Actual average for 1913, 125.602 
NEW JERSEY 

Camden, Daily Courier. Daily, Oct. Ist, 1913, 
to Mar. 31, 1914, 11,063. 

NEW YORE 

Buffalo, Comrter, morn. Ave., 1913, Sunday, 
103,269; dariy,61,755; Axgusrer, evening,47,066. 

Buffalo, Evening News. Daily average, for 
1913, 93,379. 

Schenectady, Gasette, daily. A. N. Liecty. 
Actuai Average for 1013, 28,006. Benjamin & 
Kentnor, 225 Fifth Ave., New York; Peoples’ 
Gas Building, Chicago. 

NORTH CAROLINA 

Charlotte News has absorbed the Chronicle. It 
is the best advertis’g proposition in this territory. 

Winston-Salem, Daily Sentinel (e) av. June,'14 
6,106. Semi.W eekly Sentinel, av. June, '14, 7,416. 

OHIO 

Cleveland, Miawm Dealer. Est. 1841. Actual 
average for 1013: Daily, 118,497; Sun., 144,064. 
For August, 1914, 129,695 daily ; Sunday, 164,993. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
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Erie, Zimes, daily. Av. cir. 1st 6 mos. 
1914, 22,801; 24,81@av., August, 1914. A 
larger guaranteed paid circulation than 
all other Erie papers combined. E, 

Katz, Special Agt., N. Y. 


Philadelphia. The Press (@@) is 
Philadeiphia’s Great Home News- 
paper. Besides the Guarantee 
Star, it has the Gold Marks and is 
on the Roll of Honor—the three 
most desirable distinctions for 
< any newspaper. Sworn average 
circulation of the dailv Press for 1913, 79,969; 
the Sunday Press, 170,667. 

Washington, Reporter and Observer, circulation 
average 1913, 18,576 

West Chester. Local News, 
datiy, W. H. Hodgson. Aver. for 
1913, 16,186. In its 42nd year. 
Independent. Has Chester Co., 
and vicinity for its field. Devoted 
to home news, hence is a home 

paper. Chester County is second 
in the State ia agricultural wealth. 
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kes-Barre, 7imes-Leader, eve. net, sworn 

ie 1913, 19,187. “ Charter Member A. B.C." 

York, Dispatch and Daily. Average for 1913. 
19,187. Covers its territory. 


RHODE ISLAND 
rt, Datly News, (evening) 66th year. 
en held. Cirvelation for 1913, 4,718. 
Pawtucket, Hveniug Jtmes. Average circula- 
tion for 1913, 21,628 —sworn. 

Providence, Daily Journal. Sworn 
ave. net paid for 1913, 19,086 (©@).  Sun- 
day, 30,494(@@). The Evening Bulletin, 
47,602 sworn ave. net paid for 1913. 

Westerly, Daily Sun. S. E. Conn. and S. 
Rhode Island Sunto every 7 persons. Aver. 
cir., 1913, 6,680. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Columbia, State. Actual aver- 
age for tweiye months ending 
Dec. 31, 1912, daily 19,149; 
Sunday, 18,626. Jan., 1914, 
average, daily and Sunday, 
23,014. 


VIRGINIA 

Danville, 74e Bee (eve.) Average, August, 1914, 

5, 
WASHINGTON 

Tacoma, Ledger. Average year 1913, daily 
and Sunday, 21.681, 

Tacoma, News. 
20,610. 


Average for year 1913, 
WISCONSIN 
Janesville, Gasette. Daily average, August 
1914, daily 7,580. 
Racine (Wis.) Journai-News. Daily aver- 
age circu. Jan, Ist to Dec. gist 1913, 6,882. 


SASKATCHEWAN, CANADA 
Regina, The Leader. Average, for 1913, 12,862. 
Largest circuiation in Saskatchewan. 


Want-Ad Mediums 


CONNECTICUT 


NEw Haven Register. Leading want ad medi- 
um of State. Kate lc.a word. Av.'13, 19,286. 














MAINE 
TH Bvening Bxpress and Sunday Telegram 
carry more Want Ads than all other Portiand 
papers combined. Ic. a word; 7 times, 4c. 


MINNESOTA 
TH Minneapolis Trébune, 
Daily and Sunday, is the lead- 
ing want ad medium of the great 
Northwest, carrying more paid 
want ads than any other daily 
newspaper in the ‘win Cities. 
Printed in 1913 111,417 more in- 
dividual Want Advertisements 
than its nearest competitor. Rates: 1 Cent a 
word, cash with the order; or 10 Cents a line, 
where charged. All advertising in the daily 
appears in both the morning and evening edi- 
tions for the one charge. 


MARYLAND 
HE Baltimore News carries more Want Ads 
than any other Baltimore daily. It is the 
tecognized Want Ad Medium of Baltimore 





SEW YORE 
THE Buffalo Evening News is the best classi- 
fied advertising medium in New York State 
outsideof N.Y. City. Write for Classified Rates, 
sworn circulation statement, and rate card. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Tes Chester, Pa., 7imes carries from twoto 
five times more Classified Ads than any other 
Greatest circulation. 


UTAE 


HE Salt Lake 7rsbune—Get results—Want 
Ad Medium tor Utah, Idaho and Nevada. 


Gold Mark Papers 


ILLINOIS 
Bakers’ Heiper (@@), Chicago. Only “Gold 
Mark" journal for bakers. Oldest, best known. 
The Inland Printer, Chicago (@@). Actual 
average circulation for 1912-13, 17,266. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston, American Wool and Cotton Kegorter. 
Recognized organ of the cotton ana wooien 
industries of America (@@). 

Boston Aventng 7 ranscrspt (@@), established 
1830. ‘I'he oniy gold mark daity in Boston. 

Worcester L'Opinion Publique (@@). Unly 


Paper. 














Frencn daily among 76,000 French population 


MINNESOTA 
The Minneapolis Jourxat (@@). Only Gold 
The cl 





Mark Paper in M p met- 
ropolitan advertising in America. Carries more 
advertising than any paper in the Northwest. 


NEW YORE 

Brooklyn agie (@@) 1s THE advertising 
medium of Brookiyn. 

Dry Goods Economist (@@), the recognized 
authority of the Dry Goods and Department 
Store trade. 

Hardware Dealers’ Magasine(@@). Specimen 
copy mailed on request. 263 Broadway, N. Y 

New York Heraid (@@). Whoever mentions 
America’s leading newspapers mentions the 
New York Heraia first. 

Scientific American (@@) has the largest cir- 

i of any hnicai paper in the worid. 

New York Tribune (@@), daily and Sunday. 
Daily, now one cent—the best for the least. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


THE PITTSBURG 
«@) DISPATCH «o® 


The newspaper that judicious advertisers 
always select first to cover the rich, pro- 
ductive Pittsburg field. Best two cent 
morning paper, assuring a prestige most 
profitable to advertisers. Largest home 
delivered circulation in Greater Pittsburg. 

















RHODE ISLAND 
Providence Journal (@@), only morning paper 
among 600,000 people. ‘I'he R. 1. Bible."’ 


TENNESSEE 
‘The Memphis Commercial-A ppeal (@@) is the 
only paper in the state of ‘ennessec to nave re- 
ceived the Gold Mark Award. ‘he Commercial 
Appeal passes both quality and quantity tests. 
Daily, over 66,000; Sunday, over 87,000; weekly, 
over 96,000. 
WISCONSIN 
The Milwaukee Avening Wisconsin (@@), the 
only Gold Mark daily in Wisconsin. ‘he home 
paper that deserves first consideration when ad- 
vertising appropriations are being made. 
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SPECIAI—Two Colors: $25 extra for two 
than two pages, $12.50 per page. 
nished complete by advertiser. 


Inserts: 


a 


No less than four pages accepted. 


Addressograph Co.......... 5 McGraw Publishing Co.... 29 
American Boy...........+. 9 McGrew, Arthur ......... 92 
American Exporter........ 79 Manchester Union and 
American Farming......... 88 MEY. ga binie oaedt:k ob h% 70 
American Sunday Mag.... 41 Meriden Record .......... 70 
Ancien & See 89 Needlecraft 7 
APE, H.W & Gee. «+0 New Bedford Standard and ‘ 

; > 5 GECUTY ccc vadeveccccs 7 
Bermingham & Seaman Co. 22 ow "England! ‘Dailies... 10 
Bridgeport Telegram....... 79 New paver aumeeer ce aay 4 70 
Burlington Free Press 70 New York Globe.-....... 2-43 

N. Y. Telephone Co...... 83 
Chicago Tribune........... 100 Nordhem, Ivan B., Co.... 36 
Cincinnati Enquirer........ 62 op : 

: : . rd assaic Metal Ware Co.... 41 
Classibed Advertisements. “0495 Phaladelphia Evening 
Comfort |.....+++« edd pA ORERE ptzsncrnoses raver a 
Country Gentleman.... 14-15 Pi a h yo eee aa 54 
Curtis Publishing Co...... 14-15 ittsburg mEctee: 2 1mes.<) 6 

porver, Jo Newton, Co.. 91 
D’A A ising Co..... 9 ortlan XPress ....... 70, 71 
Ro eer te 0. ais sie 27 Position Wanted—“K.” .. 98 

: < Practical Engineer ........ 58 
Bl GRR sa bois s's's S340 93 Procter & Collier Co...... 61° 
Electrical World........... 29 Progressive Farmer ...... 44 
ne & Mining Jour- 91 Moll” OF ORO s.0, 5.65.00 see 96-97 
Sridines. Co. inc..:...... 10° SMT & Ryen-..-... bi 
Everybody’s Magazine 5 Sa mig x Wilhelms Co.... 81 

SOlet TNGWE pc oss cg esc 70 
Fitchburg Sentinel Bees - + sat age, gaan ae dkeewe ° 
“ake tae. ota tay aiggalll 9 ieee id Seattle Limes ............ 
Foley, Richard A., Advertis- Simmons-Boardman Publish- 
Bae yg 1 lgge SORT = OS 5 SBN apRRS areas: 33 
Foster & Kleiser, Inc...... 85 Springfield a hs Oe appa ae: 70 
Gatchel & Manning........ #6 Steele, J. A.y.....- se eeeee 93 
Gold Mark Papers: Sais ON 97 Successful Farming 10-11 
Hill Publishing, aE 21 Today’s «.+++++:eeeeeeeees 34-35 
Holtzer-Cabot Electric Co.. 72 Up-to-Date Farming ...... 92 
International Silver Co.... 89 Want-Ad Mediums......... 97 
Ives, Harold, Co.......... s9 Ward & Gow............+. 2 

werres, Ss. ps = ed BK Kalale 87 

sa) ” aterbury Kepublican 70 
Sy og Enact ae te tented i Woman’s World .......... 47 
Linehin Wreie Presse..-.cc. 92 Worcester Gazette ...... 70, 73 
BPO TOG 5 a bine ce neeess 70  #Youth’s Companion ....... 83 

$120 double page $30 half page 
$60 a page $15 quarter page 
Smaller space, 85c per agate line—Minimum, one inch 
PREFERRED POSITIONS 
Front Cover......ccssesece SURE” Paws Boies cies hcde ee cuc ess $100 
Second Cover........seees 75 Pages 7, 9, 11 or 18....... 75 
Back Cover..c.r.cccsccces 100 Double Center [2 pages]... 150 


es or less. For more 
60 a page when fur- 
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What the War Means 
to Chicago 


The first call upon the surplus products 
of the United States has already come. 

This call is insistent, persistent and will 
be prolonged. 


It is for food. 


Those sections of our country that pro- 
duce a surplus of foodstuffs will soon be the 
recipients of extra millions of dollars by 
reason of the urgent demand upon them. 

The great bulk of these extra millions of 
dollars will go to the territory tributary to 
Chicago, on the prosperity of which chiefly 
depends the prosperity of Chicago. 

Consequently the people of Chicago and 
vicinity are now and will be better able and 
more inclined to buy goods than the people 
of any other section on earth. 


The Chicago district is, therefore, the . 


logical place in which to advertise. 


The Chicago Tribune 


The World’s Greatest Newspaper 
(Trade Mark Registered 


Member Audit Bureau of seieiieiis 


Eastern Advertising Office: 1216 Croisic Bidg., 220 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Pacific Coast Advertising Office: 742 Market Street, San Francisco 
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